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tuition and operating fees for resident undergraduate students at the 
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100 percent of such cost- The definition of operating cost would be 
changed to include all state funds budgeted as instruction by the 
state. The combined tuition and fees for graduate students, 
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students at the regional universities and Evergreen State College are 
also covered, along with provisions for increasing ser^^ices and 
activities fees- Recommendations also address: the use of tuition and 
fee income and the process by which these amounts are set: part-time 
students: and increased studen-t aid. Rationale for the 
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economic outlook and a comparison of tuition/fee levels with other 
states are covered* Detailed calculations and pertinent tuition and 
fee statutes are appended, (SW> 
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BREFACE 



Washington is one of four states in which general student fees 
for public higher education are established by statute. One of 
the basic statutory responsibilities of the Council for Postse- 
condary Education is the study of fees and charges to students 
and making specific recommendations on tuition and fee rates for 
legislative and executive consideration. 

This report, the latest in a series, contains specific rate 
recommendations for the 1981-83 biennium, calculations required 
by statute (RCW 28B. 15.075), and a series of other recommendations 
for changes in the method by which tuition and operating fees 
would be determined and operating fee revenues budgeted. 

With only isolated exceptions (e.g.. City University of New York 
and California Community Colleges), general student fees historically 
have been one of the essential components of current operating re- 
venues of higher education institutions. In the case of many inde- 
pendent institutions, such fees provide the major part of current 
revenues. Comparatively low charges to students, replaced by state 
and local government appropriations, have been a longstanding tradi- 
tion in public higher education as a principal means to facilitate 
broad access and opportunity to participate^ Public policy generally 
favors especially low tuition and fee rates at community coll^-^ges 
because of their paramount assignment to facilitate public access 
to education beyond high school. 

Over the past decade, a partial alternative to minimal public 
institution fee rates has gained widespread acceptance. The 
alternative is increased student (and parental) shares of the 
costs of instruction for the majority who can afford to pay, 
matched by increased availability of need-based student financial 
aid for persons needing such assistance. National policy groups 
such as the Carnegie Commission on Higher Education have recommended 
relatively higher cost shares for students than are typical of states 
with low tuition traditions such as Washington -- always accompanied 
by appropriate student financial aid provisions. Exact relationships 
among student charges, student aid, and access and participation are 
not precisely identifiable and are the subject of differing opinions. 
Such differences of opinion were manifest in debates before the 
Council preceding adoption of this report and recommendations. 

As indicated in the report, the present situation in Washington 
consists of very high participation rates, low charges to students, 
relatively high taxpayer support but low per-student appropriations 
and even lower per-student financial support because of the low 
student charges. Another characteristic has been infrequent deci- 
sions to alter charges to students, with changes being made more 
often in response to economic necessity than as a matter of defined 
policy. 



The 1981-83 biennium presents another apparent instance of economic 
necessity — an apparent deep shortfall between real postsecondary 
education budget needs and available state revenues. 

In this context, it should be noted that the Council's recommendations 
are based on a proposed policy framework quite consistent with the 
low-tuition tradition typical of higher education policy in Western 
states. Recommended fee rates, after three years with no changes at 
all, would remain below national and comparison group averages by 
varying percentages according to student level and type of Institution. 
Even so, the percentage increases over current rates would be substan- 
tial because of the three year period without changes. 

Two basic premises of the Council's recommendations should be 
emphasized: First, the operating fee rate increases should be 
totally and demonstrability applied to maintenance of operating 
budget support in each institution; and second, student fee in- 
creases should be matched by state student aid program increases 
in accordance with the intent expressed in current law. 



Chalmers Gall Norris 
Executive Coordinator 
November 12, 1980 
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Executive Summary 

On October 9, 1980, the Council for Postsecondary Education adopted 
comprehensive recommendations for tuition and fee po'h'cy for Washington 
public institutions of higher education. The report adopted by the Council 
includes the 1981-83 rates calculated in compliance with statutory require- 
ments. In addition, it contains 14 recommendations for consideration by 
the Governor and the Legislature,, 

Under the new recommendations, the combined tuition and operating fees 
for resident undergraduate students at the University of Washington and 
Washington State University would continue to be set at 25 percent of the 
operating cost of instruction in the preceding biennium, and the fees for 
nonresident undergraduate students at 100 percent of such cost (Recommen- 
dations 1 and 2). The definition of operating cost of instruction would 
be changed to include all state funds budgeted as instruction by the state 
(Recommendation 4). Previously, certain amounts used for departmental re- 
search or service purposes were excluded from the cost calculations. The 
combined tuition and operating fees for graduate students would be set ^tt 
120 percent of those for undergraduates rather than the present 115 percent. 
The fees for MD, DDS, and DVM students would continue to be set' at 160 percent 
of undergraduate charges subject to further study (Recommendation 3). 

Under the recommendations (Recommendation 4), combined tuition and 
operating fees for students at the regional universities and The Evergreen 
State College would be established at 75 percent of those for the doctoral/ 
research universities. Fees for resident students at community colleges, 
however, would be set at 18 percent of the operating cost of instruction 



in the community colleges systemwide, rather than as a fraction of doctoral/ 
research university rates, as at present. Nonresident students at community 
colleges would, for the first time, pay 100 percent of the cost of instruction 
for the preceding biennium. 

Although there have been no fee increases for three years and a serioiis 
financial situation faces public higher education, the Council recognized 
the need to mitigate the impact on students and parents by recommending that 
the irxreases be phased-in. Under Recommendation 5, three-fourths of the 
increase would be applicable in 1981-82 end the remainder in the second year 
of the biennium. Because every available dollar is certain to be needed for 
essential operating expenses in 1981-83, the Council recommended that the 
increases be applied entirely to the operating fee (Recommendation 9). 

Council Recommendation 6 would authorize each institutional governing 
board to increase the non-bonded portion of Services and Activities fees by 
up to the same percentage as the combined tuition and operating fee incrCiase. 
This adjustment would be optional on the part of each board. However, the 
Council recommended that any such increase not be considered unless requested 
by recognized student government groups. 

Specific 1981-83 tuition and fee amounts reflecting Council recommenda- 
tions and including maximum possible Services and Activities fee charges are 
shown in the following table. The report contains additional tables providing 
more detailed breakdowns and comparisons. 
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Academic Year Student Charges 
(Three Terms or Two Semester.') 





1978-79 


1981-83 




1982- 


-83 




Washington Residents 


1979- 80 

1980- 31 
$ ■ 


Amount 
$ 


Increase 

$ % 


Amount 
$ 


Increase 
$ % 


Comniunity Colleges 


306 


396 


90 


29% 


429 


30 


8% 


Regional , Undergraduate 


618 


735 


117 


19% 


774 


39 


5% 


Regional, Graduate 


684 


840 


156 


23% 


891 


51 


6% 


UW/WSU, Undergraduate 


687 


879' 


192 


28% 


942 


63 


.7% 


UW/WSU, Graduate 


771 


1,017 


246 


32% 


1,098 


81 


8% 


UW/WSU, MD/DDS/LWM 


1,029 


1,314 


285 


28% 


1,410 


96 


7% 


Nonresidents 




1 












Community Colleges 


1,188 


1,833 


645 


54% 


2,046 


213 


12% 


Regional , Undergraduate 


1,983 


2,394 


411 


21% 


2,529 


135 


6% 


Regional , Graduate 


2,256 


2,8U 


555 


25% 


2,997 


186 


7% 


UW/WSU, Undergraduate 


2,394 


3,060 


666 


28% 


3,282 


222 


7% 


UW/WSU, Graduate 


2,736 


3,615 


879 


32% 


3,906 


291 


8% 


UW/WSU, MD/DDS/DVM 


3,759 


4,806 


1,047 


28% 


5,154 


348 


7% 
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The Council also recommended measures aimed at restoring tjie visible 
link between student operating fees and institutional operating budgets, 
establishing a policy based system for tuition and fee adjustments, providing 
a modicum of flexibility to institutional governing boards, and encouraging 
more financially responsible local management with respect to consideration 
of periodic fee increases and proposals, for fee waiver programs. These 
measures include returning the operating fee to local fund status with specified 
controls (Recoimendations 7 and 8); that the Legislature utilize the rates 
calculated in accordance with the policy recommendations to calculate 
operating fee incomo, and authorizing governing boards to set the operating 
fee at 10 percent more or less than the state-calculated amount (Recommendation 
10). The maximum academic year variations permissible for resident under- 
graduates if the latter recommendation is adopted would be: Doctoral /research 
universities — ^61 in 1981-82 and $66 in 1982-83; regional institutions — 
$48 in 1981-82 and $51 in 1982-83; community colleges -- $21 in 1981-82 and 
$23 ir 1982-83 r 

Other recommendations adopted by the Council would extend bonding 
authority against Services and Activities fees to community colleges (Recom- 
mendation 11) and would provide greater consistency in charges to part-time 
students (Recommendations 12 and 13). 

The Council concluded its recommendations with a strong endorsement 
of sufficient student aid funds so that needy students not be deprived of 
access to higher education due to increases in tuition and fees (Recom- 
mendation 14). 

- 4 - 
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The Council's 1981-83 tuition and fee recommendations would generate 
an estimated $51 million in new operating revenue. Current statute states 
a legislative intent that 24 percent of that amount be matched by increases 
in available student financial aid. The increased student aid ($12.2+ million) 
would be provided in large, part by automatic entitlement increases under the 
Federal Basic Educational Opportunity Grant program and in institutional 
fee waiver authority, but-$4.3 million would need to be appropriated speci- 
fically for the State Need Grant and State Work Study PrograTis. 

If the new rates recommended by the Council are adopted, fees paid by 
Washington residents attending Washington public institutions wiU be close 
to projected, national averages in 1982-83, except in the community colleges. 
Resident rates for Washington community colleges would still be 22 percent 
below the projected national average, and 16 percent below the projected 
average for community colleges in six "pacesetter" states (California, 
Florida, Illinois, Michigan, New York, and Texas). Fees paid by Washington 
residents in the doctoral/research and regional institutions also will be 
substantially below projected averages for counterpart institutions in seven 
comparison states (California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, Oregon', 
and Wisconsin). Undergraduates at the regional institutions will be paying 
an estimated 19 percent less, and graduate students 13 percent. Undergraduates 
at the doctoral/research universities will be paying 27 percent less, and 
graduate students 36 percent. As these comparisons indicate, the effect of 
the policies recommended by the Council is rates which are in the main- 
stream of national patterns and which still maintain a low tuition and fee 
policy in terms of comparison institutions. 

5 - • 
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Tuition and Fee Policy Recommendations 

1. The Council recommends that tuition and operating fees charged to 
resident undergraduate students at Washington public universities, 
state colleges, and community colleges be based on the following 
factors: 



University of Washington 
Washington State University 



Twenty-five percent of the 1979-81 
adjusted average operating cost of 
instruction for undergraduates at 
those institutions. 



Central Washington University 
Eastern Washington University 
Western Washington University 
The Evergreen State College 



Seventy-five percent of tlio rates 
calculated for the two doctoral 
universities. 



Community Colleges 



Eighteen percent of the 1979-81 
adjusted average operating cost of 
instruction at those institutions. 



2. The Council recommends that tuition and operating fees charged to non- 
resident undergraduate students at Washington public universities, state 
colleges, and coimunity colleges be based on the following factors: 



University of Washington 
Washington State University 



One hundred percent of the 1979-81 
adjusted average operating cost of 
instruction for undergradudtes at 
those institutions. 
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Central Washington University 
Eastern Washington University 
Western Wa^ht^gton University 
The V >ergreen State College 

Community Colleges 



Seventy-five percent of the rates 
calculated for the two doctoral 
universities. 

One hundred percent of the 1979-81 

adjusted average operating cost 

of instruction at those institutions 



The Council reconvnends that tuition and operating fees for graduate 
students be ccnculated at 120 percent of undergraduate charges. Tuition 
and operating fees for students enrolled in programs leading to MD, 
DDS, dnd DVM degrees should continue to be set at 160 percent of under- 
graduate charges pending a complete review of medical, dental, and 

> 

veterinary medicine tuition and fee charges and their relationship to 
supply and demand factors, student aid programs, and multi -state programs. 
Such a review shall be conducted by the Council in 1981-82. 

The Council recommends that the cost base for calculating the 
operating cost of instruction be adjusted to insure inclusion of 
all state funds budgeted for regular academic and vocational 
instruction. 

The Council recommends that a phasing in approach be adopted for 
1981-'d3 adjustments in which three-fourths of the increases would 
be instituted in 1981-82 and the remaining portion in 1982-83. 



The Council recommends that boards of regents and trustees be 
authorized to increase services and activities fees by up to the 
same percentage as tuition and operating fees are increased; 
PROVIDED, That (1) the percentage increase should not, however, 
be applied to the portion of services and activities fees committed 
to repayment of bonded debt; (2) the non-bonded portion for the 
regional universities and The Evergreen State College should be 
determined solely on the average of the three regional universities; 
and (3) such increases to be considered by boards only if requested 
by recognized student government groups. 

The Council recommends that there be a clear and unmistakable relation- 
ship between the tuition and fees paid by students and the services 
which are, in part, financed by those fees. To this end, it recommends 
that additional revenues resulting from 1981-83 increases be used to 
maintain or augment higher education operations. 

To support the principle outlined in Recommendation 7 in both 1981-83 
and subsequent years, the Council recommends that operating fee 
receipts be returned to local fund status. In recognition of the 
need for sufficient accountability and disclosure, these receipts 
should be maintained in separate local funds and not be commingled 
with other local receipts and should be used to support the current 
operating budget. In addition, the Council endorses legislation 
necessary to ensure proper budgetary oversight and aporopriate 
allotment controls over these funds. 



9. The Council racommends that the increases in revenue for 1981-83 accrue 
solely to the operating fee to be used to maintain or improve current 
service levels and consequently that no increases be authorized in the 
general tuition category since general obi igation . bond financing is 
available for critically needed capital projects. 

10. The Council recommends that the procedures for adjusting tuition and 

I 

fee rates be modified as follows: 



a. The Legislature delete references to specific dollar amounts 
in the tuition and fee statutes except to maintain existing 
limits on the tuition portion and where required by existing 
bond convenants. 



b. The Legislature enact the proportions outlined in Recommendations 
1 - 3 as the basis for calculating estimated operating fee income 
for each year to be used in determining the appropriations for 
institutions of higher education and the community college system. 

c. The Legislature authorize the respective boards of regents 
and trustees, subject, in the case of the community colleges, 
to State Board for Community College Education guidelines, 
full authority to set operating fee Vrxtes within plus or minus 
Uen percent of the rates calculated for use in developing 
appropriation levels. 




11. The Council recommends that, like the four-year colleges and 
universities, the community colleges be authorized to bond against 
student services and activities fees for construction of student 
unions and similar facilities after appropriate consultation with 
student government groups as required by law. 

12. In view of Council recommendations for changes in the definition 
of residency for tuition and fee purposes, the Council recommends 
that part-time students who are not state residents be charged 
tuition and fees at an appropriate proportion of the recommended 
nonresident full-time rate. 

13. The Council recommends that all part-time students enrolled in 
on-campus programs be charged an appropriate proportion of 
recommended tuition and operating fee rates unless such students 
are otherwi5;e exempted by statute or where minimums are dictated 
by existing bond covenants. 

14. The Council recommends that it is imperative that needy students 
not be deprived of access to higher education due to increases in 
tuition and fees. It is, therefore, of utmost importance that sufficient 
student 'aid funds be appropriated to fully implement the statement 

of legislative intent to this end as identified in RCW 28B. 15.065. 
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Council Responsibilities 

The Council for Postsecondary Education has two major responsibilities 
in the field of public college and university tuition and fees: 

• The Council's basic statute (RCW 28B.80.030) calls upon the 
Council to "study levels of fees and charges to students and 
when necessary make recomnendations to the institutions, Legis- . 
lature, and Governor." 

• The 1977 amendments to the tuition and fee statutes (specifically 
PXW 28B.15.075) direct the Council to "make recoinnendations to 
the Governor and the Legislature for adjustments in the amounts 
of tuition and operating fees consistent with the intent of this 
1977 amendatory act." The statute goes on to require that the 
recommendations be made by not later than November 10 of each 
even-numbered year and (3e based on the operating costs of 
instruction at the state universities for the biennium then 

in effect. 

The statement of legislative intent is contained within RCW 28B. 15.060 
and was reflected in tuition and fee adjustments made by the 1977 Legislature. 
The iintent statute and adjustments made in 1977 relate maximum tuition and 
operating fees to the "operating cost of instruction"*^ in the following 
manner: 



"Operating Costs of Instruction" are based on those of the two doctoral 
universities for the biennium preceding the period in which adjustments 
would go into effect and are calculated in a manne^^ approved by the Higher 
Education Committees of the House and Senate. 
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FIGURE 1 



Student Category/ 
Institutional Type 

Undergraduate Resident 

UW/WSU 

Regional Universities 
Community Colleges 

Undergraduate Nonresident 

UW/WSU 

Regi onal Un i vers i ti es 
Community Colleges 

Graduate Residents and Nonresidents 

All Four-Year Institutions 



MD/DDS/DVM Residents and Nonresidents 
UW/WSU 



Legislative Intent Factors 

Calculation Basis 
Not more than: 



25% of "operating cost of instruction" 
80% of UW/WSU rates 
45% of UW/WSU rates 



100% of "operating cost of instruction 
80% of UW/WSU rates 
50% of UW/WSU rates 



115% of appropriate undergraduate 
student rates 



160% of appropriate undergraduate 
student rates 



A copy of the pertinent statutes is contained in Appendix C. 



Organization of This Report 

Student tuition and fee levels have been the subject of much debate 

and many reports since the late 1960's. In an effort to reduce this 

report to a manageable size and yet make sufficient background infor- 
mation available, the following format has been utilized: 

Body of the Report: Contains brief background, recommendations, 
and rationale. 



Only the resident undergraduate categories are outlined in RCW 288.15.060. 
The other categories are inferred from 1977 legislative action. 
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Appendix A: Contains the detailed calculations to comply with 
RCW 28B.15 075 and to support Recommendations 1 - 4 of this 
report. 

Appendix B : Contains comparison tables concerning tuition and 
fees and other national indicators. 

Appendix C : Contains a copy of pertinent tuition and fee statutes. 

Appendix D: Contains written comments on the preliminary draft 
received from interested parties. 

A background report on the evolution of tuition and fee policies 
was provided to the Council in February, 1980. Discussions of operational 
guidelines to be used in developing 1981-83 recommendations were presented 
to the Council (Committee on Finance) in April and June, 1980. A preliminary 
draft of this report was discussed by the Committee on Finance in August. 
These documents serve as resource materials for this report, and copies are 
available on request from the Council office. 

Recommendations Required by Law (RCW 288.15.075) 

The Council staff compiled the data and made the necessary calculations 
for determining the "operating cost of instruction" for the two doctoral 
universities as called for in RCW 28B. 15.060. The 1979-81 cost of under- 
graduate instruction determined in accordance with the procedures approved 
by the Higher Education Committees of the House and the Senate is $2,999 
per student. This amount reflects both the one and one-half percent 
biennial reduction mandated by executive order and an additional one 
percent biennial reduction imposed October, 1980 and is a 32 percent 



increase above 1975-77 cost levels (which served as the basis for the 
1977 legislative action). 

Table I illustrates the effect of fully implementing the intent state- 
ment in accordance with the factors shown in Figure 1, which relate to the 
legislative statement of intent. These amounts are those referred to in 
RCW 288.15.075, which directs the Council to "make recommendations to the 
Governor and the Legislature for adjustments in the amounts of tuition and 
operating fees consistent with the intent of this 1977 amendatory act," It 
is important to note that the amount shown reflects increases only in the 
tuition and operating fee category. If services and activities fees are 
raised a similar percentage by the institutional governing boards, the 
1981-83 totals would increase approximately $15 to $33 per year depending 
on the type of institution. 

Recommended Tuition and Fee Policies for 1981-83 

Higher education literature abounds with discussions of tuition and 
fee policy. Extensive studies have been conducted by such groups as the 
Carnegie Commission, the Committee for Economic Development, and the Academy 
for Educational Development, as well as many state coordinating and governing 
boards. Economists and higher education authorities have addressed the 
question in many articles and monographs. Some make the case that higher 
education is a pure public good and should be free of charge. Others 
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TABLE I 



Academic Year Tuition and Fee Levels* 
1982-83 Compared to Current Rates 
as Calculated Under RCW 28B. 15.075 



Category 
Doctoral Universities 

- Undergraduate Resident 

- Undergraduate Nonresident 

- Graduate Resident 

- Graduat'ji Nonresident 

- First Professional Resident 

- First Professional Nonresident 

Regional Universities/TESC 

- Undergraduate Resident 

- Undergraduate Nonresident 

- Graduate Resident 

- Graduate Nonresident 

Community Colleges 

- Resident 

- Nonresident 



A cademic Year Total 
1980-81 1982-83 Increase 



$ 687 


$ 864 


$ 


177 


2,394 


3,117 




723 


771 


975 




204 


2,736 


3,567 




831 


1,029 


1,311 




282 


3,759 


4,917 




1,158 


$ 618 


$ 759 


$ 


141 


1,983 


2,562 




579 


684 


846 




162 


2,256 


2,922 




666 


$ 306 


$ 387 


$ 


81 


1,188 


1,551 




363 



Not including any increases in services and activities fees. 



contend that the only measurable benefit is in terms of prwate gain 
and hence student charges should cover all costs. 

As the Council noted i'n its 1971 report. Tuition and Fee Policies for 
Public Higher Education , "It can be argued that there are only two rational 
fee levels zero fees or fees set at the full cost of education — all 
else being a compromise based on financial factors and/or the going rates 
charged elsewhere." 

The reality, with ^^Imost no exceptions, is a mixed system of public 

financing involving objective or subjective judgments of the extent to 

which participants should pay for the cost of their education. As Howard 

Bowen and Paul Servelle point out (as quoted in the Council's 1976 report) 

"The controversy is basically one of values and judgments. Neither side 

can overwhelm the other." They add, "Basically the finance of American 

higher education continues to be a mixed system ... evolved to meet the 

exigencies of institutions and students and has been a product of the 

3 

complex cross-currents of American politics." 

It has been widely recognized in the United States that an educated 
citizenry is essential to the process of democracy. This principle has 
long been reflected in the financing of the public schools of this country 
where the responsibility for their operation has been placed totally on 
the public. The extension of this philosophy to postsecondary education 



Bowen, Howard and Servelle, Paul, Who Benefits from Higher Education " And 
Who Should Pay? Washington, D.C., ERIC, 1972. 
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is not as clearcut, however. Following high school, the individual has the 
opportunity to pursue a number of alternatives: entrance into the job market; 
military or public service; short-term skill training; or additional educa- 
tion for a variety of reasons related to career objectives and/or personal 
development. In addition^ higher education in America is noted for its dual 
approach comprehensive public institutions and a strong independent sector. 

The desire to make higher education widely accessible and to recognize 
the need for educated and trained personnel was a consideration which led 
to the Morrill Land Grant Act by Congress in 1862, the enactment of the 
G.I. Bill following World War II, and increasing federal support of student 
financial aid programs beginning with the National Defense Education Act of 
1958. The commitment to access is included in virtually every planning 
document dealing with postsecondary education. 

At the same time, although the state and, to a lesser extent the federal 

government, maintain an interest in improving the educational level of citizens 

the specific benefits to the individual tend to increase as he or she progresse 

through a program of post high school education. While there are questions 

concerning the relative financial benefits, a substantial advantage still 

accrues to college graduates as compared to the high school graduate. In 

a recent Sloan Commission report, Kenneth Dietch noted: "On the one hand, 

the absence of a college degree is, probably more than ever before, a barrier 

to obtaining one of society's "good" jobs. On the other hand, the job market 

4 

for college graduates is less favorable than it once was." 

^Dietch, Kenneth M. , "Financial Aid: A Resource for Improving Educational 
Opportunities," (Sloan Commission on Government and Higher Education, 
March, 1978). 
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One of the more widely quoted critics of earlier estimates of the 
high return on investment in higher education. Richard Freeman, in his book. 
The Declining Economic Value of Higher Education , notes the decline in the 
differential between earning potential for college graduates and nongraduates . 
According to Freeman, the average salary of a college graduate was 53 percent 
more than that of a high school graduate in 1968 and fell to "only 35 percent 
more" in 1973.^ It is significant to note that even this criticism recognizes 
that there is an additional private value to a higher education. 

Lecht observed also that the prospect of workers being unemployed 

dramatically decreases as their level of education increases. He noted 

that the unemployment rates for college graduates twenty-four years of age 

or over rose from about 2 percent in 1967 to approximately 6 percent in 

1975-76. But the rates for high school graduates increased from about 6 

. . 6 

percent to between 14 and 16 percent in the same period. 

In a report commissioned by the Council in 1972 and prepared by the 

Academy for Educational Development, the chapter on higher education benefits 

is summarised as follows: 

"1. There clearly are societal benefits to some of the activities 
carried on in colleges and universities and directed toward 
public purposes: Research, service, preservation of knowledge. 
All would agree as well that there are societal benefits in 
the instructional function. But there is no agreement as to 
whether or how any of these can be quantified. 



^^-eeman, Richard, The Declining Economic Value of Highe r Education, New York, 
.j78. 

\echt, Leonard, "Grading the College Diploma", Across the College Board, 
Vol. XIV, April, 1977. 
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2. There are individual benefits which can be quantified (increased 
earning power, etc.), as well as others that probably cannot 
(job and social mobility, acceptability in public life, the 
cons umma to ry pleasures of college life). Of those benefits 
that can be quantified, it is apparent that these vary: 

a. By level with increasing earning power at the completion 
of each successive degree level, on the average; and 

b. By program (physicians tend to earn more than scholars 
in the humanities) . "''^ 

The position of the Council for Postsecondary Education, expressed 
in the current version of the Planning and Policy Recommendations and in 
subsequent reports, is that students and/or their families should bear a 
reasonable proportion of the cost of the services provided to them. This 
position served as the basis for the 1976 recommendations and the action 
of the 1977 Legislature and is incorporated in the statement of legislative 
intent. Within the overall context of participants and taxpayers sharing 
in the cost of higher education, it is necessary to examine the reason- 
ability of the relationships in terms of the higher education environment 
in Washington and comparisons with other states. 

The Washington Pattern of Public Higher Education 

Washington has an extensive system of public higher education affording 
a high degree of access. Council reports on national financial comparisons 



Hind, Robert, et.al.. Financing Post-Secondary Education in Washington , 
Palo Alto, California, 1972. 
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have continuously indicated a pattern of high population participation, high 
per capita tay^ support (effort) and low tax support per student enrolled. 
Tuition and fee comparisons have, for the past several years, highlighted 
the fact that amounts charged to Washington resident students are below 
(and in some cases far below) national averages and medians for similar 
institutions. Comparison tables are included in Appendix B. 

A recent series of preliminary comparisons prepared by Kent Hal stead 
of the National Institute of Education support the above conclusions. 
Tables from his comparisons are also included in Appendix B. A summary 
of the findings is worthy of note. , 

With regard to participation , the Halstead compcrisons indicate that 
while Washington ranks only 43rd in high school graduates per 1,000 popula- 
tion, this state ranks 1st in FTE enrollments in public higher education 
per high school graduate. On an overall basis, Washington ranks 2nd in 
FTE students per 1,000 population. This is a pattern of extremely high 
access to public higher education institutions. 

Halstead next compares state and local tax capacity and effort . In 
terms of these measures, Washington is a median state in tax capacity which 
makes a slightly greater "tax effort" than the national average and ranks 
18th in tax revenues per capita. Overall, the comparisons present a 
pattern of a slightly better than average tax base. 

The next series of tables deal with higher education financing and 
are summarized as follows: 
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Measure 



Rank 



Percentage of tax revenues allocated 

to higher education l^t" 

Appropriations per^ FTE student 41st 

Tuition factor (ratio of appropriations 

plus tuition to appropriations) ^ist 

Appropriations and tuition revenue ^ 
per student 

These tables confirm the pattern of high per capita effort and 
extremely low per student support for higher education in Washington. 

The picture of Washington public higher education shown by these 
various comparisons is clear: Easy access and corresponding high enroll- 
ment, high per capita tax support, higher than average share of tax funds, 
low tuition and fees, and very low support per student. 



The Economic and Tax Support Outlook 

An Important element in the environmental circumstances is the 
economic (and tax support) outlook. Current forecasts indicate a con- 
tinuation of both price inflation and state revenue shortfalls, with the 
latter not as severe on the West Coast as in the eastern United States. 
State revenue estimates for 1981-83 indicate a shortfall of $675 million 
below amounts required to sustain current operating levels. The outlook 
for increased real dollar tax support is, therefore, extremely slim. 
One of the most fruitful avenues to retain support levels is to consider 
increased tuition and fee charges within the philosophical construct of 
a "cost sharing" system and to ensure the use of those increased re- 
venues to support higher education priorities. 
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Comparisons with Other States 

In view of the need to consider tuition and fee adjustments, it is 
important to review the estimated 1981-83 rates associated with the 
current statement of legislative intent (plus estimated increases in 
services and activities fees) in the context of comparisons with other 
states. This is helpful to assess both the reasonableness of the estimated 
rates and balance among categories and sectors. Table II compares the 
1981-83 rates shown in Table I plus a 32 percent increase in services and 
activities fees* with national and comparison group averages estimated 
for 1982-83. 

Teble II indicates that some additional increases in resident rates 
at the doctoral universities would be reasonable, while the relationship 
between the doctoral and regional university fees should be examined. 
Nonresident charges in all categories would be above national averages. 
They would, however, be below comparison group averages in tho four-year 
institutions with the exception of nonresident graduate students attending 
regional universities. 

Need For Management Flexibility 

In addition to the financial, economic, and access factors affecting 
higher education, the factor of management flexibility should also be 
taken into account. Particularly in periods of financial stress, it is 
important that management have the tools to effectively execute its 
responsibilities. 



The proportion not pledged to bonded debt. 
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TABLE II 

Comparison of 1982-83 Academic Year Tuition and Fee Levels 
as Calculated Under RCW 28B. 15.075 



Pa 1"pflnrv 

Doctoral Universities 


Estimated 
1982-83 
Washington 


Esi^imated 
National 

(A) 


1982-83 
Estimated 
Compari son 
State Averaaes** 

(B) ' 


Washington 
Percentage 
Differences 
From Column: 

1 i will \J\J 1 Ulllil • 

(A) (B) 


Resident Undergraduate 
Resident Graduate 
Nonresident Undergraduate 
Nonresident Graduate 


$ 897 
1,008 
3,150 
3,600 


$ 988 
1,078 
2,686 
2,670 


$1,194 
1,488 
3,689 
3,854 


(10%) (33%) 
( 7%) (48%) 
15% (17%) 
26% ( 7%) 


Regional Universities/TESC 










Resident Undergraduate 
Resident Graduate 
Nonresident Undergraduate 
Nonresident Graduate 


$ 736 
873 
2,589 
2,949 


$ 787 
847 
2,047 
1,972 


$ 922 
1,009 
2,628 
2,^30 


0% ( 17%) 
3% ( 16%) 
21% ( 2%) 
33% 14% 


Community Col leges 










Residents 
Nonresidents 


$ 402 
1,566 


$ 518 
1,367 


$ 496 
1,432 


(29%) (23%) 
13% 9% 



* Amounts from Table I plus services and activities fee increases of $33 at doctoral universities, 
$27 at regional universities, and $15 at conminity colleges. 

*^ Based on past annual average percentage increases. 
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While governing boards are afforded varying degrees of flexibility 
in most areas, they have virtually none insofar as tuition and fee charges 
to full-time students are concerned. Washington is one of four states in 
the nation in which the Legislature specifies the fee structure in the 
statutes. Even in the case of non-appropriated services and activities 
fees, the four-year institutions are limited within a standard amount. 
Washington is also one of a minority of states in which the general stu- 
dent charges are deposited in the State General Fund as general revenue. 
While public higher education, as other state services, has an obligation 
to follow executive and legislative policy and be accountable for its 
actions, the fee deposit requirement has the effect of further obscuring 
the relationship between tuition and fee policy and service levels and 
limiting management options. 

Tuition and Fee Policy Recommendations 

The previous review has identified the context in which the following 
recommendations are made as finally adopted. These recommendations reflect 
the direction established by Council discussion in committee meetings of 
April, June, r.nd August and extensive public debate in October, 1980. 

Recommendations Pertaining to the Rate Structure 

1. The Council recommends that tuition and operating fees charged to 
resident undergraduate students at Washington public universities, 

/ 

Q 

Washington, Texas, New Mexico, and New York. SOURCE: State Tuition 
and/or Required Fee Policies for Public Postsecondary Institutions, 
SHEEO/NCES Communications Network, Boulder, Colorado, January, 1979. 
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state colleges, and community colleges be based on the foil owing 
factors: 

Twenty-five percent of the 1979-81 



University of Washington 
Washington State University 



adjusted average operating cost of 
instruction* for undergraduates at 
those institutions. 



Central Washington University 
Eastern Washington University 
Western Washington University 
The Evergreen State College 



Seventy-five percent of the rates 
calculated for the two doctoral 
universities. 



Community Colleges 



Eighteen percent of the 1979-81 
adjusted average operating cost of 
instruction at those institutions. 



2. The Council recommends that tuition and operating fees charged to non- 
resident undergraduate students at Washington public universities, state 
colleges, and cormiunity colleges be based on the following factors: 



University of Washington 
Washington State University 



One hundred percent of the 1979-81 
adjusted average operating cost of 
instruction* for undergraduates at 
those institutions. 



ERLC 



See Recommendation 4. 
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Central Washington University 
Eastern Washington University 



Seventy-five percent of the rates 



calculated for the two doctoral 



Western Washington University 



universities. 



The Evergreen State College 



Community Colleges 



One hundred percent of the 1979-81 



adjusted average operating cost 



of instruction at those institutions. 



4. 



5. 
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The Council recommends that tuition and operating fees for graduate 
students be calculated at 120 percent of undergraduate charges. Tuition 
and operating fees for students enrolled in programs leading to MD> 
DPS, and DVM degrees should continue to be set at 160 percent of under- 
graduate charges -pending a complete review of medical, dental, and 
veterinary medicine tuition and fee charges and their relationship to 
supply and demand factors, student aid programs, and multi -state programs. 
Such a review shall be conducted by the Council in 1981-82. 

The Council recommends that the cost base for calculating the ' 
operating cost of instruction be adjusted to insure inclusion of 
all state funds budgeted for regular academic and vocational 
instruction. 

The Council recommends that a phasing in approach be adopted for 
1981-83 adjustments in which three-fourths of the increases would 
be instituted in 1981-82 and the remaining portion in 1982-83. 




6. The Council recommends that boards of regents and trustees be 
authorized to increase services and activities fees by up to the 
same percentage as tuition and operating fees are increased; 
PROVIDED, That (l) the percentage increase should not, however, 
be applied to the portion of services and activities fees committed 
to repayment of bonded debt; and (2) the non-bonded portion for the 
regional universities and The Evergreen State College should be 
determined solely on the average of the three regional universities; 
and (3) such increases to be considered by boards only if requested 
by recognized student government groups. 

Discussion of Recommendations 

The six preceding recommendations are interrelated and, while not 
necessarily dependent on one another, form a package of adjustments. Table 
III outlines the effect of the recommendations if fully implemented in the 
1981-83" biennium. Table IV compares those amounts with projected national 
and comparison state averages and Table V provides a breakdown of the effect 
of the recommendations by fee category. 

The first series of recommendations deals with the basic tuition and 
fee structure and, although the approach is similar, reflects several 
important differences from the current statement of legislative intent 
and the bases on which tuition and fees were last adjusted. Table VI 
summarizes the similarities and differences. 

The relationship to the cost of instruction, urged by the Council 
since 1976, is retained and, in the case of the community colleges, has 
been strengthened. The recommendations also provide a better balance of 
Washington rates with national and comparison state averages. 
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TABLE III 

Total Academic Year Tuition and Fee Adjustment Phase-In 
as Reflected in Council Recommendations 1-6* 



Category 1980-81 . 1981-82 Increase 1982-83 Increase 

Doctoral Universities 



Resident Undergraduate 


$ 687 


$ 879 


$ 192 


$ 942 


$ 


63 


Resident Graduate 


771 


1,017 


246 


1,098 




81 


Resident MD/DDS/DVM 


1,029 


1,314 


28^ 


1,410 




96 


Nonresident Undergraduate 


2,394 


3,060 


66b 


3,282 




222 


Nonresident Graduate 


2,736 


3,615 


879 


3,906 




291 


Nonresident MD/DDS/DVM 


3,759 


4,806 


l,vQ47 


5,154 




348 


Regional Universities/TESC 














Resident Undergraduate 


$ 618 


$ 735 


S 117 


$ 774 


$ 


39 


Resident Graduate 


684 


840 


156 


891 




51 


'Nonresident Undergraduate 


1,983 


2,394 


411 


2,529 




135 


Nonresident Graduate 


2,256 


2,811 


555 


2,997 




186 


Community Colleges 














Resident 


$ 306 


$ 396 


$ 90 


$ 426 


$ 


30 


Nonresident 


1,188 


1,833 


645 


2,046 




213 


* Includes maximuin authorized optional 


Services and 


Activities fee 


increases. 




1 
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TABLE IV 



Comparison of Total Academic Year Tuition and Fee Rates 
as Reflected in Council Recommendations 1-6 
In Council Recommendations 1-6 



Category 

Doctoral Universities 

Resident Undergraduate 
Rv^sident Graduate 
Nonresident Undergraduate 
Nonresident Graduate 

Regional Universities/TESC 

Resident Undergraduate 
Resident Graduate 
Nonresident Undergraduate 
Nonresident Graduate 

Community Colleges 

Residents 
Nonresidents 



Estimated 

1982-83 
Washington 
Institutions* 



$ 942 
1,098 
3,282 
3,906 



$ 



774 
891 
2,529 
2,997 



$ 426 
2^046 



1982-83 
Estimated 

National 
Aver ages** 

(aF 



$ 988 
1,078 
2,686 
2,670 



$ 



787 
847 
2,047 
i;972 



$ 518 
1,367 



1982-83 
Estimated 
Comparison 
Sta te Averages** 

— 



$1,194 
1,488 
3,689 
3,854 



$ 922 
1,009 
2,628 
2,530 



$ 496 
1,432 



Washington 
Percentage 
Differences 
Fro m Column; 
TA) W 



( 5%) (27%) 

2% (36%) 

18% (12%) 

32% 1% 



( 2%) 
5% 
19% 
34% 



(19%) 
(13%) 
( 4%) 
16% 



(22%) (16%) 
33% 30% 



* These totals include services and activities fee increases of $45 at doctoral universities, 
$27 at regional universities, and $21 at cormnunity colleges over the current charges of $117, 
$162, and $51 respectively. 

** Based on past annual average percentaige increases. 
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TABLE V 

Distribution of Academic Year Student Charges 

Operating Fee Services & Activities Fee* Totals 

Caiejorjf mm « 1M_ IM IMIM IMIMIM j980-81 1981-82 IM 
Doctoral Oniversities 

Resident Undergraduate \ 117 $ 117 $ in $ «3 $ 612 J 663 $ 117 $ 150 $ 152 $ 687 J 879 S 942 

esident Graduate 117 117 117 537 750 819 117 1 1 i 

esidentHD/OCp 333 333 333 579 831 965 1, ' 1 

onresident Undergraduate 345 345 345 1,932 2,565 2,775 117 3 3 

°"^«2nt Graduate 345 345 345 2.274 3 120 3 399 7 3 3 

Nonresident HD/DDS/DVH 543 543 543 3.099 4,113 41449 117 150 162 iisoe siS 

Regiona] Universities/TESC 

Resident Undergraduate $ 75 $75 $ 75 J 381 J 477 $ 510 $ 162 J 183 ? 189 $ 618 J 735 $ 774 

esiden Graduate 75 75 75 447 582 627 162 183 189 68 8 

onresident undergraduate „ 288 288 288 1,533 1,923 2,052' 162 183 189 1.983' 2 394 2 

nonresident Graduate 288 288 286 1,806 2,340 2,520 162 183 189 2!256 2!811 2,997 

Comnity Colleges 

Residents J124.50 $124.50 $124.50 $130.50 $205.50 $229.50 $ 51 $ 66 $ 72 $ 306 $ 396 $ 425 

Nonresidents 394.50 394.50 394.50 742.50 1.372.50 1,579.50 51 66 72 1,188 1,833 2,046 

* Services and Activities Fee increases would, be aul ^ . ^ :> - . ;t would ta^e place only if requested by studtits and approved by governing boardi. 
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TABLE VI 



Comparison of Council Reconendations 
With Basis of 1977 Tuition and Fee Adjustments 



. Student Category/ 
Institutional Type 

Ondergraduate Resident 

OW/WSU 

Regional Universities 
Community Colleges 

ilndergraduato Nonresident 

UW/WSli 

Regional Universities 
Cofflfflunity Colleges 

Graduate Residents and Nonresidents 

All Four-Year Institutions 



1977-79 
Calculation Basis 



1% of "operating 
cost of instrution 
80% of UW/WSy rates 
m of UWflSU ^: ';es 



lOOfoof "opting, 
cost of instruction" 
80Uf UPU rates 
m of UW/WSU rates 



1151 of appropriate under- 
graduate student rates • 



1981-83 
Council Recopendations 



Same, except cost base adjusted 

75^ of UW/ySU rates (as adjusted) 
M of CC cost of instruction 



Same, except cost base adjusted 

m of UW/WSU rates (as adjusted) 
of CC costs of instruction 



120% of appropriate undergraduate 
student rates 



fiD/DDS/DVfi Residents and Nonresidents 
UW/WSU 



160% of appropriate under- 
graduate student rates 



Same, pending completion of study 



Part of this balance has been achieved by Recommendation 4 which urges 
that all state funds budgeted for regular instruction be included in the 
cost base. The cost base which has been used in the past by the Council 
(and was approved by the Higher Education Committees of the House and Senate) 
has.excluded funds budgeted for instruction, but which were actually used 
to match research grants and for public service assignments. 

During the committee review of the cost base criteria. Senator Shinpoch 
raised a question as to whether this exclusion was contradictory to the 
intent of the Legislature in budgeting funds for instructional purposes. 
The staff was subsequently directed to determine these additional costs 
as an alternative base for tuition and fee purposes. 

The figures shown in Table 3 in Appendix A indicate that if all state 
funds budgeted for regular instruction* at the University of Washington 
and Washington State University are included in the cost base, the "instruc- 
tional cost per student" estimated for 1979-81 will increase by $119.- Use 
of the adjusted base, therefore, results in a tuition and operating fee 
recommendation for the two institutions which is $33 per year higher than 
if the previous cost base were used. The recommendation reduces the extent 
to which tuition and fees at the University of Washington and Washington 
State University will be below national and comparison stat'i averages. 

The regional universities haVe contended that the 80 percent relation- 
ship to Doctoral university tuition and operating fee rates was coo high 
and did not reflect national and comparison state differences. This concern 
is borne out by the findings in Table II. 
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One alternative approach to achieve a better balance which was con- 
sidered was the use of regional university costs to determine regional 
university tuition and operating fees. In 1976 the Council had recommended 
this approach and had suggested a 20 percent relationship. The Legislature 
decided to tie regional university charges to those of doctoral universities 
since experience had indicated that Une regional universities and The 
Evergreen State College were subject to greater enrollment fluctuations 
than the doctoral institutions. It was feared that if enrollments at 
regional institutions declined, per student costs could increase artificially 
and result in abnormal tuition and fee increases, further discouraging 
enrollment. , 

In view of this concern and since there is a great deal of similarity 
in budgeting treatment among the four-year institutions, the other alter- 
native considered (and recommended) was to change the percentage relationship 
to doctoral university fees. Retention of the 80 percent factor would 
result in resident undergraduate rates higher than projected national 
averages. The recommendation produces a result more in balance with 
national averages and reflects rates slightly less than 20 percent of 
estimated regional university costs. 

The community colleges have argued that their enrollment demand and 
differences in budgetary treatment from the four-year schools suggest that 
their own costs be used to calculate their tuition and operating fees. The 
Council recoinr-enaation supports th'.s viewpoint and suggests an 18 percent 
relationship to costs. The 18 percent figure was selected based on recent 
results of a National College and University Business Officers survey of 
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community college finances. That survey indicated a current relationship 
of tuition and fees to costs associated with instruction of approximately 
that amount and is similar to a Carnegie Commission finding of several 
years ago. While the 18 percent is slightly higher than the 16 2/3 percent 
recommended by the Council in 1976, the fact that it would be applied to 
previous biennial costs preserves the past policy of lower than average 
student charges. Table IV also indicates that Washington coimiunity college 
resident tuition and fees will continue to be substantially (18 to 22 per- 
cent) below comparison averagGS if the recommendation is implemented. 

A factor to be considered in community college tuition and fee 
rates is whether the level of charges will be "at a cost normally within 
(the student's) economic means" (paraphrased from RCW 28B.b0.020). Total 
tuition and fees established in 1967 by the community colleges imnediately 
after passage of the community college act were $210 per academic year. 
Since that time, the U.S. Consumer Price Index has increased two and 
one-half times and is estimated to be three times that of 1967 by 1983. 
Over the same period, wage rates have tended to keep pace with inflation 
with some modest variations between years and employment categories. 
Federally mandated minimum wage rates have also increased two and one-half 
times since 1967. 

The recommended 1982-83 tuition and fee levels for cormiunity colleges 
total $426 per academic year. This would be just over two times the rate in 
effect immediately after passage of the Community College Act and actually a 
lower "real dollar" amount than the 1967 rate. In view of the economic factors 
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cited above and the substantial increases in available student financial 
aid since the late 1960's, it is clear that the tuition and fee amounts 
resulting from the recommendation meet the test of being "normally within 
the student's economic means." ^ 
The use of the separate cost base for community colleges dictates the 
need for a position on community college nonresident rates. In 1977, 
doctoral university charges in this category were computed on the basis 
of 100 percent of costs. In view of the local orientation of community 
colleges and the recommended changes in residency requirements incorporated 
in the Tuition and Fee Waiver Report, a 100 percent relationship to cost , 
is also recommended for these institutions. Continued efforts to promote 
reciprocity should help to meet the needs of nonresidents in localities 
near the border. 

In view of the substantially higher costs of graduate education, a 
^ slight increase in the relationship to undergraduate charges is recommended. 
This will move graduate resident tuition and fee levels to a position 
slightly higher than national averages, but still well belov; those esti- 
mated for the seven comparison states. 

The professional categories (MD, DOS, and DVM programs) pose a different 
problem. Comparisons recently obtained by Council staff (see Appendix B, 
Pages 17 through 19) indicate that the current 160 percent differential 
is similar to national means for veterinary medicine. It is well below 
national averages for medicine and dentistry, however. The per student 
costs in these programs, according to a report to the Western Interstate 
Commission for Higher Ediication, exceed $12,000 per year. Current tuition 
and operating fees, therefore, offset less than 10 percent of program 
costs. 
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Three factors have a bearing on the recommendation to continue the 
existing relationship pending further study: There has been a tradition 
of similarity in charges between the medical/dental and veterinary programs; 
there is a need to assure access to these programs for low income, minority, 
and non-traditional students; and there appear to be substantial differences 
in earning power in the three professions. The Council believes that an 
in-depth study of supply and demand factors and opportunities for access 
should be conducted and these factors should be carefully considered 
before significant changes are made. 

Recommendation 5 suggests a phase-in approach for 1981-83 wherein 
3/4 of the increase would be assessed in 1981-82. These are approximately 
the amounts which would have been in effect that year if an annual adjust- 
ment approach had been instituted in 1977. 

Recommendation 6 is a reaffirmation of the Council's 1978 position that 
student services and activities fees be set by boards of regents or trustees 
within limits which would increase in proportion to increases in the cost 
of instruction. It also suggests that the increases be applied only to the 
average non-bonded portion of services and activities fees for the three 
types of institutions since these are fixed costs not subject to inflation. 
The Evergreen State College should be excluded from the calculation ba.^e for 
regional universities due to the absence of bonded services and activity fee 
debt at that institution. After considering student testimony, the Council 
concluded that students on each campus should have a major role in this 
process and recommended that increases should only be considered on request 
of recognized student government groups. 
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. Recommendations on Use of Income and Adjustment Process 

The following five recommendations deal with the use of tuition and 
fee income and the process by which tuition and fee amounts are set. 

7« The Council recommends that there be a clear and unmistakable relation- 
ship between the tuition and fees paid by students and the services 
which are, in part, financed by those fees. To this end, it recommends 
that additional revenues resulting from 1981-83 increases be used to 
maintain or augment ..igher education operations. 

8. To support the principle outlined in Recommendation 7 in both 1981-83 
and subsequent years, the Council recommends that operating fee 
receipts be returned to local fund status. In recognition of the 
need for sufficient accountability and disclosure, these receipts 
should be maintained in separate local funds and not be commingled 
with other l o cal receipts and should be used to support the current 
operating budget. In addition. th<-. Council endorses legislation 
necessary to ensure proper b'jJpetary oversight and appropriate 
allotment controls over these funds. 

9. The Council recommends that the increases in revenue for 1981-83 
accrue solely to the operating fee to b e used to maintain nr imprnvp 
current service levels and consequently that no increases be authorized 
in the general tuition category since general obligation bond financing 
is available for critically needed capital projects. 
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10. The Council recomnends that the procedures for adjusting tuition and 
fee rates be TOdified as follows: 

a. The Legislature delete references to specific dollar amounts in 
the tuition and fee statutes except to maintain existing limits on 
the tuition portion and where required by existing bond convenants. 

b. The Legislature enact the proportions outlined in Recommendations 
1 - 3 as the basis for calculating estimated operating fee income 
for each year to be used in determining the appropriations for 
institutions of higher education and the community college system, 

c. The Legislature authorize the respective boards of regentsand 
trustees, subject, in the case of the community colleges, to State 
Board for Coirounity College Education guidelines, full authority to 
set operating fee rates within plus or minus ten percent of the 
rates calculated for use in developing appropriation levels, 

11. The Council recommends that, like the four-year colleges and universities, 
the community colleges be au thor ized to bond against student services and 
activities fees for construction of student unions and similar facilities 
dfter appropriate consultation with student government groups as required 
by laW. 

Discussion of i^ecormiendations 

Recommend<;tion 7 is in many ways a statement of principle that the 
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receipts from tuition and fee charges be used for the benefit of higher 
education. With the treatment of operating fee income as a general 
treasury revenue since 1977, the relationship between fees paid and 

benefits received has become hazy. 

f .■■ ■ ■ • 

For example: Excess community college operating fee income in 
1979-80 was not appropriated back to the system. In 1979-81, the one 
and one-half percent and one percent biennial budget cuts have been applied 
to all General Fund appropriations for highar education without regard to 
the fact that a share of those funds was student operating fees. Also, 
the target budget for 1981-83 assumes a tuition and fee increase but does 
not proportionately offset the impact on higher education. 

Tuition and fees are user charges, not a "tax". A sound rationale 
exists for linking the price to the cost if the revenues are clearly 
related to the service which is being supported. That rationale is far 
less clear if the revenues are diffused among all state services. Addi- 
tional revenues accruing from increased fees are needed to mfiintain higher 
education services in the years ahead and should be used for that purpose. 

To support the above principle, the Council recommends that operating 
fee receipts be returned to "local fund" status. The Council recognizes 
that it would be possible to est^^blish restricted treasury funds for each 
four-year Institution and the community college system. This is similar 
to the approach now used for the tuition category, would accomplish the 
objective of clear identification, and would restrict receipts to higher 
education purposes. It would not, however, enhance management options to 
the same degree, nor would it provide any marginal funding for enrollment 
deviations. 
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Returning operating fee receipts to the "general local fund" of 
institutions was also considered. This approach has the advantages of 
ensuring that revenues would be used for higher education and offers 
additional management flexibility. It has the disadvantage, however, 
of potentially lessened control and accountability since operating fee 
revenues would be coinmingled with other local receipts. 

Recommendation 8 proposes that separate local funds be established 
for operating fee revenues. In view of the need for sufficient disclosure 
and accountability, these local funds would consist only of operating 
fee revenues pledged to suppprt the current operating budget. Revenues 
would, therefore, be clearly identified and expenditures would be subject 
to allotment controls. Fee income generated for the operating budget 
would have to be expended on a "first dollar" basis. The LEAP revenue 
model, linking student fee income to enrollment contracts, should assure 
revenue estimates which are consistent with budget assumptions. The pre- 
1977 problems should, therefore, be eliminated and the objectives of 
disclosure, identification, flexibility, and use for higher education 
purposes would-be enhanced. Figure 2 provides a comparison of the treatment 
of operating fee income prior to 1977, as currently specified by law, and 
as would be the case if Recommendation 8 is adopted by the Legislature. 

The other alternative, deposit of operating fee income in restricted 
accounts within the state treasury, would require specific legislative appro- 
priations of estimated revenues. In addition, funds might or might not be 
included in across-the-board general fund reductions. The major disadvantages 
of this option are: the requirement for specific appropriations of any 
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FIGURE 2 

Treatment of Operating Fee Income 



Pre - 1977 



Deposited in General Local 
Fund 

Included in budget 

Neither appropriations nor 
allotment required 

Not directly subject to 
allotment reporting 

Accuracy of income estimates 
varied 

Fuml balances called into 
question 



Able to transfer funds to 
restricted accounts 

Funds not included in 
across-the-board general 
fund reductions 



1977 - Present 

Deposited in General Fund 

Included in budget 

Appropriation and allotment required 

Subject to allotment reporting 

Income estimates tied to enrollment 
through LEAP inodel 

Not at issue 
Not possible 

Funds included in across-the- 
board general fund reductions 



Proposed 

Deposited in Special Local Fund 



Included in budget 

Appropriation not required, allotment 
required 

Subject to allotment reporting 

Im:ome estimates tied to enrollment 
through LEAP model 

"First dollar" expenditure pattern 
required unless funds associated 
with optional local fee increase 

Fiinds limited to operating budget 
purpc'>es 

Funds not included in across-the- 
board general fund reductions 



excess income associated with enrollment fluctuations (such as now faces 
the community college system) and the elimination of potential flexibility 
for boards of regents and trustees. In addition, the approach outlined in 
Recommendation 10 would not be possible under this alternative. 

Careful consideration was given to the question of whether any 
increase in tuition and fees in 1980-81 should accrue to the tuition 
component. Since 1975 the Council has recommended that any increase 
in tuition and operating fees be devoted exclusively to the operating 
fee category. This recommendation has supported the financial policy 
position that operating needs of higher education have a higher priority 
than new capital construction. A similar financial policy recommendation 
has been adopted for 1981-83. As a matter of fact, the financial situation 
facing higher education operating needs in 1981-83 is more Cv \ than 
it has been in past years. The projected revenue shortfall of $675 million 
has resulted in cutbacks during the cu^^rent fiscal year, and target budgets 
for 1981-83 which reflect a 12 perc:>nt reduction in current service levels. 
In addition, institutional requests exceed those current service levels, 
basic education funding has been mandated, the state prisor, system is under 
court review, and the demands of other state services are likely to in- 
crease. The outlook for an increased share of state tax revenue for higher 
education is bleak. 

In the early 1970' s, the voters made an additional funding source 
available for capital construction through the passage of HJR 52. Under 
this constitutional amendment, the state is authorized to issue general 
obligation bonds for construction. This source, in conjunction with such 
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tuition receipts as are available, should be able to meet priority construction 
needs without requiring diversion of funds which would otherwise be available 
for higher education operating needs. The fee breakdown shown in Table V 
reflects the Council's 1981-83 emphasis on providing funds for operating 
purposes rather than new construction. 

A question was raised at the June Council Meeting as to whether 
community college construction must be limited to the extent to which 
tuition receipts can support general obligation bonding levels. To the 
best of the staff's knowledge, there is no legal requirement that community 
college construction must be limited to the extent of tuition availability. 
If estimated tuition receipts were found to be insufficient to cover the 
highest priority capital projects, as indicated by the State Board for Com- 
munity College Education, funding through direct HJR 52 general obligation 
bonding should be considered. 

Recommendation 10 deals with the method by which tuition and operating 
fees should be adjusted. In its 1976 tuition and fee recommendations, 
reiterated in 1978, the Council urged the Legislature to establish a clear 
statement of policy under which tuition and fee rates would be established. 
It proposed that biennial adjustments be made based upon those policies to 
reflect the factors approved by the Legislature, and subject to modifi- 
cation by the next session of the Legislature. This approach, wh'ch 
became known as the "automatic adjustment" feature, stirred considerable 
controversy. Even though there was a ten-month time lag between the 
determination of rates and their effective dates during which time there 
would be a full legislative session, it was successfully argued that the 
Legislature would lose control of the tuition and fee process. 
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In considering the question of the method b- which tuition and fees 
should be adjusted, processes employed in other states were again reviewed. 
In a great majority, boards of regents and trustees are free to set rates 
without direct involvement of the legislature. In a sizeable minority, 
(ten states) there is extensive legislative influence over the rate 
setting process. However, in only four states, including Washington, does 
the Legislature actually set the specific rate structure. In the opening 
section of this report, it was, noted that particularly in times of financial 
stress it is important that managen)ent have the tools to effectively execute 
its responsibilities. No discretion currently exists in the tuition and 
fee areas in view of the process by which tuition and fees are set. In 
fact the opposite has been true. Recent years have reflected increasing 
financial constraints yet, at the same time, the tuition and fee setting 
process has been increasingly centralized. Recommendation 10 is a three 
part approach designed to accentuate the policy goal of the Legislature, 
create a specific link to budget policy, and give boards of regents and 
trustees additional discr^etion in the area of tuition and fee rates. 

Under the proposed approach, the Legislature would enact the propor- 
tions set forth in Recommendations 1, 2, and 3 and delete most references 
to specific dollar amounts. It would direct that those proportions be used 
as the basis for calculating estimated annual operating fee income to be 
used in calculating state appropriations requirements. The Legislature 
would authorize the respective governing boards, subject in the case of 
community colleges to State Board guidelines, to set operating fee rates 
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within a range of plus and minus ten percent of these appropriation assump 
tions. Boards would, uherefore, be free: (l) to set lower rates than were 
assumed in the budget if they felt such action to be in the institJjtion's 
best interest; (2) to base the rates on budgeted assumptions; or (3) to 
increase rates within the ten percent range to augiiient program operations. 
In order to insure no long-term appropriations impact of such changes, 
there would need to be a clear accounting of uses of the increased 
revenue and prior agreement by the Office of Financial Management to 
allot the funds and by the institution to not seek tax funds to maintain 
any service levels created by the use of such revenue. Decisions to set 
fees at different levels than assumed in the budget would not affect 
the calculation of future tuition and operating fee rate assumptions, 
since these would continue to be based on budget assumptions. 

The final recommendation in this category suggests that coirmunity 
colleges be authorized to bond against services and activities fees 
for construction of student unions and similar facilities. The four- 
year institutions have long had this authority (RCW 28B.10.300), but 
community colleges have not. Spaces for recreation, student government, 
bookstores and lounge areas have had to be incorporated into general 
purpose structures built from state funds and backed, directly or 
indirectly, by tuition receipts. 

In 1980, the Legislature enacted Chapter 80, Laws of 1980, which 
more closely involves students in the use of services and activities 
receipts. Section 1, says in part, "It is the intent of the Legislature 
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that students will propose initial budgetary recommendations for consid- 
eration of the college or university administration to the extent that such 
budget reconmendationG are intended to be funded by services and activities 
fees." Section 2 establishes processes that allow a high degree of student 
consultation in decision making. In view of the fact that the four-year 
institutions already have this authority (RCW 28B.10.300), along with the 
new provision for extensive student involvement in any long-term commitments, 
extension of this bonding authority to local boards of trustees for the 
construction of student unions and similar facilities is recormiended. 

Recoirenendations Pertaining to Part-Time Students 

At the oresent time, the various boards of regents and trustees 
have unlimited flexibility in setting tuition and fee rates for part-time 
students. In the case of the community colleges this authority is 
subject to rules and regulations of the State Board for Community College 
Education. Findings and recommendations in the Council staff report. 
Policy Recommendations on Tuition and Fee Waivers and Residency Requirements , 
August 1980, indicate a need for certain reconmiendations in the avaa of 
part-time student charges. 

l2. In view of Council recommendations for changes in the definition 
of residency for tuition and fee purposes, the Council recommends 
that part-time students who are not state residents be charged 
tuition and fees at an appropriate propor tion of the recornmended 
nonresident: full-t.me rate. 



13. The Council recommends that all part-time students enrolled in 
on-campus programs be charged an appropriate proportion of 
reconmended tuition and operating fee rates unless such students 
are otherwise exempted by statute or where mini mums -are dictated 
by existing bond covenants, 

Reco?nmendation 12 is intended to apply to all part-time students. 
Recommendation 13 is directed to policies affecting students enrolled 
part-time in on-can;pus credit courses in which the credit hours are 
used as a basis for funding. 

Recommendation 13 does not apply to students enrolled in eligible 
state supported off-campus programs. Specific recommendations for charges . 
in off-campus instruction will be included in the Council's biennial review^ 
of off-campus operations and policies to be completed by the beginning 
of the 1981 Legislature. 

The Council's ^.jgust, 1980 report. Policy Recommendations on Tuition 
and Fee Waivers and Residency Requirements , recommends basic changes in 
the criteria for determining residency for tuition and fee purposes. If 
these recommendations are adopted by the Legislature, independent individuals 
and their children moving to Washington to establish domicile will be 
classified as residents in a shorter period of time than at present. 
The rationale of providing resident rates for part-time students awaiting 
a change in classification from non-resident to resident status would 
be without foundation. The only students benefiting from these reduced 
rates would be those ineligible for resident classification, i.e. those 
commuting across state lines, foreign students, and dependents of persons 
residing in other states. 
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In none of these cases does the Council see the need for special 
dispensation of tax funds. Dependents of persons residing in other states 
have not yet established independent domicile, foreign students are eligible 
for certain waiver programs and must maintain a full course load to retain 
their visa. The largest group which would be affected by this change would 
be those coirmuting across state lines to community colleges and four-year 
institutions near the border. Reciprocity agreements are the most effective 
answev^ to the needs of these individuals. The "one-way street" approach of 
extending benefits with no assurance of receiving similar benefits for 
Washington residents is a luxury the state cannot afford in these times 
of limited financial resources. As is noted in Policy Recommendations on 
Tuition and Fee Waivers and Residency Requirements , the University of 
Washington and The Evergreen State College would not be affected by this 
recommendation since they currently charge non-resident fees to part-time 
students. All other institutions would be required to adopt similar positions. 

The Council's report on tuition and fee waivers also notes (on page 27) 
that The Evergreen State College has adopted a program under which institu- 
tional employees are eligible for reduced part-time rates. Unlike the space- 
available program authorized by the Legislature for institutional employees, 
these credits are reported and are part of the funding base. One of the 
basic themes of the Tuition and Fee Waiver Report is that non need-based 
waiver programs should be subject to legislative enactment and periodic 
review. The intent of Recomnendation 13 Is to assure that part-time rates 
have general applicability; not to direct the exact proprotions of full- 
time rates to be used by any institution. Neither is the recommendation 
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intended to alter existing statutory exemptions or the authority of the 
State Board for Community College Education to set fees for "ungraded courses, 
non-credit courses and short courses." 

Recommendation for Increased Student Aid 

14. The Council recoimends that it is imperative that nec^dy students 
not be deprived of access to higher education due to increases in 
tuition and fees. It is, therefore, of utmost importance that sufficient 
student aid funds be appropriated t^ fully implement the stateme nt 
of legislative intent to this end as identified in RCW 28B. 15.065. 

Since the time of its virst recommendations on tuition and fees, 
the Council has been aware of the relationship between tuition and fee 
policy and student financial aid. In 1971 it was asserted, "that the 
financial status of any deserving student should not be a bar to his 
pursuit of a post-high school education." In 1977, the Legislature 
adopted a Council recommendation as a statement of inten^^ that, "needy 
students not be deprived of access to higher education due to increases 
... in tuition and fees." That statute, RCW 288.15.065, indicates that 
added appropriations, equal to 24 percent of any increased revenue, less 
estimated increases in Basic Educational Opportunity Grants and institu- 
tional fee waivers, would be made to offset adverse effects of tuition 
and fee increases on needy students. (See Appendix C). 

Tuition and fees in Washington public institutions are now sufficiently 
low so that the Basic Grant program will fund approximately one-half of 
the recoinmended tuition and fee increase as it applies to needy students. 
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Subject to congressional appropriations, the reauthorized program (now 
known as "Pell Grants") will continue to provide at least that level of 
support for several years to come. 

A preliminary estimate of necessary appropriations was included in 
the Council's 1981-83 budget request. Recommendations 1-5 of ihis report 
will produce approximately $51 million in added revenue. The associated 
student financial aid increases would total over $12.2 million of which 
$4,326,00^ would need to be appropriated specifically for the State Need 
Grant and State Work Study Programs. 

S ummary 

The direction of the recommendations contained in this report is to 
produce a fair and equitable approach to tuition and fee policy in Washington 
public institutions which will: (a) provide funds to support higher education 
operations; (b) achieve a more reasonable balance among student categories 
and among types of institutions; and (c) provide increased flexibility to 
institutions to develop and manage th^s fiscal resource. The Council urges 
favorable consideration of these recommendations by the Governor and the 
Legislature. 
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APPENDIX A 

Detailed Calculations Pertaining to RCW 28B.15.075 

and • 

Detailed Calculations Pertaining to Council Recommendations 
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TABLE \ 
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Calculation of 1979-81 Operating Costs of Instructioii 

Per Full -Time Equivalent Undergraduate Student 
University of Washington and Washington State University 
RCW 28B.15.075 



A. Direct Costs 



1978-79 1979-81 
Actual Budgeted 



1. Total Academic Instruction (1978-79 Actual and 1979-81 Budgeted) $ 89,645,997 $196,717,000* 

2. Academic Instruction as reported in the 1978-79 Unit Expendi- 
tures Study (UES) 86,661,754 

3. Relationship: A2 * Al .967 .967 

4. 1979-81 Direct Instructional Costs ' $190,225,000 

B. Indirect Costs 

1. "Overhead" - Budget Programs 04, 05, 06, 08, and 09** $105,570,373 $225,113,000* 

2. Overhead Allocated to Instruction in the 1978-79 UES 56,119,299 

3. Relationship B2 + Bl .532 .532 

4. 1979-81 Indirect Costs $119,760,000 

C. Enrollment 

1. Average Annual FTE (1978-79 UES) and 1979-81 Contracted Levels 42,181 85,369 

0. Cost Per Student Calculations - All Lev els 

1. Direct Cost Per FTE Student (A2 i 01) $ 2,055 $ 2,228 

2. Indirect Cost Per FTE Student (B2 t CI) 1,330 1,403 

3. Total Cost Per FTE Student - All Levels ffM ' jfM 

E. Cost Per FTE Undergraduate Student 

1. 1978-79 Total Cost Per FTE Undergraduate Student from UES $ 2,795 

2. Cost Per FTE Undergraduate Student Relationship - All Levels (El t 03) .826 .826 

3. Full Instructional Cost Per FTE Undergraduate Student 1979-81 

- Combined Universities • $ 2,999 

* These amounts reflect both the \h percent biennial reduction mandated by Executive Order and an 
additional 1 percent biennial reduction now pending. 

o ** 0.4 - Primary Support; 05 - Libraries; 06 - Student Services; 08 - Administration; and 09 - Plant 
ERjC Operation and Maintenance. 
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TABLE 2 

Calculation of Tuition and Operating Fee Rates 
RCW 28B.15.075 

Doctoral University Operating Cost of Instruction - (Table 1) - $ 2,999 



doctckal universities 



1981-83 Tuition 1979-81 Tuition 
Rate and Operating and Operating , 
Calculation Fee Rate* Fee Rate Difference 



Resident Rates 

iairpuate ($2,999 1 .25) 

Graduate ' ($747 X 1.15) 

Professional ($747 X 1.60) 
Nonresident Rates 

Undergraduate (Table 1 rounded 

Graduate ($3,000 X 1.15) 

Professional ($3,000 X 1.60) 

' REGI ONAL UNIVERSITIES 

Resident Rates 

Uiergraduate ($747 X .80) 

Graduate ($597 X 1.15) 
Nonresident Rates 

Undergraduate * ($3,000 X .80) 

Graduate ($2,400 X 1.15) 

mmil COLLEGES 

Undergraduate Resident Rates ($747 X .45) 

Undergraduate Nonresident Rates ($3,000 X .50) 

P3 * All numbers represent rounding to make the tuition and fee operating fee totals divisible by 3. „ 



41 111 


i 570' 


i 111 


858 


m 


204 


1,194 


912 


282 




$2 277 


$ 723 


3,450 


2,619 


831 


4,800 


3,642 


1,1S8 


$ 597 


$ 456 


$141 


684 


522 


162 


$2,400 


$1,821 


$579 


2,760 


■ 2,094 


666 


$ 336 


$ 255 


$ 81 


1,500 


1,137 


363 
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Calculation of 1979-81 Opei^ting Costs of Instructioii 

Per Full -Time Equivalent Undergraduate Student 
University of Washington and Washington State University 
Council for Postsecondary Education Reconendations 



A. DirectCosts 



1978-79 1979-81 
Actual Budgeted 



1. Total Academic Instruction (1978-79 Actual and 1979-81 Budgeted) $ 89,645,997 $196,717,000* 

2. Total Academic Instruction (1978-79 Actual) 89,645,997 

3. Relationship; A2 i Al l.OO i.oo 

4. 1979-81 Direct Instructional Costs $190,717,000 

6. Indirect Costs 

1. "Overhead" - Budget Programs 04, 05, 06, 08, and 09** $105,570,373 $225,113,000* 

2. Overhead Allocated to Instruction in the 1978-79 UES 57,996,127 

3. Relationship B2 * Bl .549 ,549 

4. 1979-81 Indirect Costs $123,587ioOO 

C. Enrollment 

1. Average Annual PTE (1978-79 UES) and 1979-81 Contracted Levels 42,181 85,369 

D. Cost Per Student Calculations - All Levels 

1. Direct Cost Per PTE Student (A2 4 CI) $ 2,125 $ 2,304 

2. Indirect Cost Per PTE Student (B2 f CI) 1,375 I,'448 

3. Total Cost Per PTE Student - All Levels jfj^ 

I Cost Per PTE Undergraduate Student 

1. 1978-79 Total Cost Per PTE Undergraduate Student from UES $ 2,910 

2. Cost Per PTE Undergraduate Student Relationship ■ All Levels (El t D3) .831 .831 

3. Full Instructional Cost Per FTE Undergraduate Student 1979-81 

- Combined Universities $ 3jl8 

* These amounts reflect both the Ih percent biennial reduction mandated by Executive Order and an 
additional 1 percent biennial reduction now pending. 



** 04 - Primary Support; 05 - Libraries; 06 - Student Services; 08 - Administration; and 09 - Plant 
Operation and Maintenance. 
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TABLE 4 



Calculation of 1979-81 Operating Costs of Instruction 
Per Full-Time Equivalent Undergraduate Student 
Comnity College System 
Council for Postsecondary Education Recoinmendations 



1979-81 Budgeted Levels: $376,631,284* 

Less known and anticipated Budgeted Adjustments (.975)** 

($376,631,284 X .975) = $367,215,502 

Less calculated amount for Financial Aid and Community 
Relation Expenditures. 1978-79 Unit Expenditures Study 
Factor (.978)*** 

($367,215,502 X .978) = $359,136,761 
1979-81 Contracted Enrollment: 182,004 
1979-81 Operating Cost of Instruction 

($359,136,761 f 182,004) - $ 1,974 



The dollar total was obtained from the Office of Financial Management report entitled, "1981-83 
Budget Forecast, All Budgeted Operating Expenditures By Agency, Program, Fund, and Sub-Fund." 
The budgeted level includes total state and local funds for the 1979-81 biennium for the Instruction, 
Public Service, Primary Support, Libraries, Student Services, Institutional Support, and Plant 
Operations and Maintenance Programs. 

Reflects both the \h percent biennial reduction mandated by Executive Order and an additional 
1 percent biennial reduction now pending. - 

Financial Aid Administration and Community Relations expenditures (non-instructional expenditures) 
are excluded from the operating cost of instruction calculation per the Unit Expenditures Study 
guidelines, 



TABLE 5 



Calculation of Tuition and Operating ,-ee Rates 
Council for Postsecondary Education Recoimendations 

Doctoral University Operating Cost of Instruction - (Table 3) - $ 3,118 
Coimiunity College Operating Cost of Instruction - (Table 4) - $ 1,974 

1932-83 Tuition 1979-81 Tuition 

Rate and Operating and Operating 

Calculation Fee Rate* Fee Rate Difference** 

DOCTORAL UNIVERSITIES 



Resi flent Rates 



Undergraduate 


(13,118 X .25) 


$ 780 


$ 570 


$ 210 


Graduate 


($780 X 1.20' 


936 


654 


282 


Professional 


($780 X 1.60] 


1,248 


912 


336 


Nonresident Kates 










Undergraduate 


(Table 3 rounded) $3,120 


$2,277 


$ 843 


Graduate 


($3,120 X 1.2) 


3,744 


2,619 


1,125 


Professional 


($3,120 X 1.6) 


4,992 


3,642 


1,350 


REGIONAL UNIVERSITIES 










Resident Rates 










Undergraduate 


($780 X .75) 


$ 585 


$ 456 


$ 129 


Graduate 


($585 X 1.2^ 


702 


522 


180 


Nonresident Rates 










Undergraduate 


($3,120 X .75) 


$2,340 


$1,821 


$ 519 


Graduate 


^ ($2,340 X 1.20) 


2,808 


2,094 


714 


COMMUNITY COLLEGES 










Undergraduate Resident Rates 


($1,974 X .18) 


$ 354 


$ 255 


$ 99 


Undergraduate Nonresident Rates 


(Table 4) 


1,974 


1,137 


837 



* All numbers represent rounding to make the tuition and fee operating fee totals divisible by both 2 and 3 
at the doctoral universities and by 3 at the other four-year institutions and the community college system. 
Based on the phase-in recommendation, the initial 1981-82 rates would hz somewhat lower. 

** Council Reconriendations 17 and 19 reconend that the entire rat« increase ba applied operating fees 
^ and no increase be authorized in the general tuition category, 



APPENDIX B 
National Comparison Tables 



Sources: 

Tables I through IX are taken from Resident and 
Nonresident Undergraduate and Graduate Tuition 
and/or Required Fees , Council for Postsecondary 
Education, January 1980, Table IX is a series 
of comparisons provided to the Council staff by 
Dr. Kent Hal stead of the National Institute for 
Education. They are as yet unpublished. Tables 
XI through XIV are compiled from data supplied 
by the University of Washington and Washington 
State University. 



TABLE I 



Universities 

Resident Underciraduate Tuition and/or Required Fees 
1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976-77 Z977-78 1978-79 1979-80 



Alabama 


$ 510 


$ 510 


$ 595 


$ 595 


$ 645 


$ 645 


$ 722 


$ 765 


Alaska 


402 


472 


472 


472 


472 


512 


512 


522 


Arizona 


411 


411 


411 


450 


450 


450 


550 


550 


Arkansas 


400 


400 


400 


400 


400 


460 


460 


460 


Colorado 


576 


593 


638 


711 


756 


800 


845 


892 


Connecticut 


655 


715 


715 


799 


960 


968 


968 


1178 


Delaware 


475 


585 


720 


795, 
683^ 


978, 
709^ 


I008f 
709* 


988t 
709^ 


988. 
709^ 


Florida 


570 


57Q 


615 


Georgia 


519 


538 


543 


615 


666 


702 . 


702 


"731 


Hawaii 


233 


223 


350 


478 


478 


478 


478 


478 


Idaho 


356 


380 


360 


40C 


430 


434 


438 


474 


Iowa 


620 


620 


620 


682 


682 


750 


750 


830 


Kansas 


486 


544 


573 


576 


578 


688 


710 


716* 


Kentucky 


405 


480 


480 


480 


480 


550 


550 


550 


Louisiana 


320 


320 


320 


330 


440 


440 


552 


653 


Maine 


562 


562 


587 


595 


695 


805 


920 


940 


Maryland 


639 


698 


698 


718 


780 


784 


790 


842 


Massachusetts 


4C-^ 


519 


549 


591 


594 


770 


829 


952 


Mississippi 


516 


516 


530 


603 


703 


703 


707 


879 


Missouri 


540 


540 


580 


580 


644 


644 


722 


768 


(fontana 


471 


487 


529^ 


539p 


549p 


613p 


613p 


625 


Nebraska 


535 


535 


663' 


663"^ 


726 


763- 


808^ 


858 


Nevada 


519 


519 


524 


622 


622 


660 


660 


660 


New Hampshire 


1033 


983 


983 


993 


1097 


1098 


1248 


1265 


New Jersey 


665 


725 


725 


725 


951 . 


963 


996 


1043 


New fVexico 


456 


456 


456, 
825^ 


456, 
825^ 


520, 


520, 
892^ 


576, 
892^ 


624 


New York 


815 


825 


875^ 


1005 


North Carolina 


422 


449 


453 


468 


478 


524 


529 


576 


North Dakota 


456 


456 


467 


528 


528 


545 


545 


645 


Ohio 


750 


750 


780 


810 


835 


915 


975 


1005 


UKianoma 


/( /• c 




445 


470 


538 


541 


541 


541 


Pennsylvania 


885 


900 


960 


1084 


1149 


1263 


1368 


1485 


Rhode Island 


761 


764 


796 


895 


954 


974 


1052 


11.''2 


South Carolina 


570 


570 


584 


654 


662 - 


732 


732 


d07 


South Dakota 


500 


553 


584 


625 


647 


653 


704 


712 


Tennessee 


399 


399 


417^ 


453« 


495« 


495^ 


510^ 


558^ 
420^ 


Texas 


267 


322 


342"^ 


354^ 


374"^ 


378^ 


378"^ 


Utah 


480 


480 


480 


525 


525 


545 


641 


690 


Vermont 


1086 


1088 


1096 


1100 


1348 


1348 


1452 


1662 


Virginia 


597 


622 


644 


694 


734 


804 


849 


914 


West Vfrginia 


292 


310 


319 


373 


403 


403 


459 


482 


Wyoming 


410 


410 


410 


411 


434 


434 


434 


434 



Seven Comparison States 



California 

Illinois 

Indiana. 

Mich igan 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Washirlgton 



644 
666 
650 
696 
641 
534 
558 

564 



644 
686 
682 
852 
683 
540 
600 

564 



644 
690 
722 
855 
714 
573 
611 

564 



1 



648 

700 

722. 

904^ 

752 

648 

630 

564 



643 
712 
722 
986 
819 
739 
671 

5t54 



1 



710 
814 
810. 
1073^ 
927 
740 
734 

660 



7 State Average 638 670 687 
49 State Average 549 571 593 

8 State Rank (6) (7) (8) 
National Rank (19) (23) (28) 



1 



715 
630 
(8) 
(33) 



757 
679 
(0) 
(33) 



830 

718 

(8) 

(30) 
(tie with 
Ncrvada) 



Average of lower division and 'jpper division charge'^. 

2 

Reported ch<^rge3 converted to 30 semester credit hours for comparability. 

*M1d-year Increase in 1977-78, subsequent decrease In 1978-79 back to fall 



$ 731 
846 
870, 
1244^ 
994 
789 
812 

687 


$ 731 
926 
938, 
1373^ 
1060 
860 
877 

687 


898 


965 


. 758 


810 


(8) 


(8) 


(32) 


(33) 


1976. 





TABLE II 
Universities 

Nonresident Undergraduate Tuition and/or Required Fees 
1972-73 1973-74 1974-75 1975-76 1976^ 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 





$ 1020 


$ 1020 


$ 1190 


$ 1 iQn 


$ 1275 


^ 1?7R 

V XCl D 




$ 1 fi9Q 
9 10c7 


Alaska 


1002 


1072 


1072 


1072 




1117 

X X X £ 


7 117 

X 1 X c 


1 199 
1 Icc 


Arl 7on<i 


1301 


1301 


I4ni 

X^U X 




ififln 


1 AAn 


91 nf- 


9 inn 

c xuu 


Arkan^a^ 


930 


930 








inQn 


inQn 

XU7U 


inQfi 


Col orado 


lb95 


X 7*77 


?n7n 




9flRR 

CHOO 


9AA9 


9RAC 
c043 




Connecticut 

WVIIIIwW V i\*\JV 


1555 


17m 

X / XmJ 


i. f XiJ 


1 PAQ 


I03v/ 


1030 


99nR 


9C1 P 
C310 


WC 1 avfoi C 


1350 


1 R^n 


V 1 


iQ9n 


91 1 

9A1 /I 


91 fil 
9ni A 


99dR 

9m A 

cUd4 


99AR 
cc40« 

9m A 
^;Ul*f 


Florida 

1 1 V 1 1 uo 














ic.00 


1 A7Q 


t Al 7 ' 
xOi / 


1 CCQ 


1 CCQ 
I03 J 


1 7R1 
1/01 


nonet 1 1 




too 


O J J 






1 1 C*? 


1 1 C7 
1x3 J 


1 1 

1 130 


i ua iiu 


1 

I IDO 




1380 


1 Ann 


1 CQn 


1 CQA 


1 CO Q 


1 Q7A 


1 niitiA 
1 Una 








1 ci^n 


1 ccn 


1 71 


1 71 n 

Xl X\J 


1 Qon 
loyU 


i^A n c AC 
II aa> 


lU/ 0 






1 1CC 




1 C7Q 


1 7nn 


1 ir\c 
I/UO 


^Cll CUl.Njr 




1 91 n 


1 970 


1 91 n 


1 91 n 

XCX\J 


1 cnn 


IbbU 


iOUU 


1 Dili i ana 






1 rmn 


1 ncn 


1 97n 


1 97n 


1 Atl9 


i'toJ 


Ma 1 np 






1762 


1770 


2070 


2283 


2501 


97TQ 

cl 00 


Ma rvl And 
iiaijriQiiu 








1 Q7Q 


91 7n 


91 7A 


£doU 


9CC9 
^30c 


Ma ccAphiico^^c 


1 nAO 


1 Ql 0 
xOx^ 


1 TAG 


1 QOl 


1 7QQ 


1 mo 

lo39 


1034 


OA77 
C^l 1 


Mi cc "i cc 1 nni 




1 1 1 A 
X xxO 


1 1 "in 






1 A7Q 


1 cn7 


1 7nA 


c cmir^i 

1 1 1 d dUUi 1 






lOOU 


1 /^An 


1 QAA 


1 QA A 


9n7ti 


^9nQ 
ccUo 


Mnn ^ AHA 


JUX o 


1 ?R7 
X oo / 


1 Rni 

1 (171 

X3/ X 


1 CI 1 


1 (;91 


1 QQ 1 
I^Olp 


1 OR "I 

lyoip 


1 OQO 






1 9fil 


1 R71 
X 3 / X 


1 7Afi 


1 7(;'5 




9npQ 


fJpMAdA 


171Q 


1 71Q 


1 79/1 


1 £199 
XOCC 


1 fl99 
XOCc 


9 1 cn 


91 

clou 


0^ A A 
ilIOU 


new 1 1 1 1 1 c 






ccoo 




JUO/ 


A Q 


QCQQ 

dbyo 


TP1 C 

JOl3 


Npm Jpr^^pv 




1 ?in 

X JXU 


1 "^1 n 


1 "^1 n 


1711 
I / i i 


1 79 1 
XI CX 


1 79 1 
xl LX 


1 Q7C 
I0/3 


Npw Mpxiro 


X CO*T 


1 

X COD 


X COD ^ 

l^RR*^ 
X coo 


\ 9R/1 
It 04 1 

1 COO 


1 CI 
1 Ann 


1 CI A 

1 Al 7 


1711 

XI XXy 

1 Al 7 
141/ 


100/ 


Npv; York 


1278 


X coo 


1 cnc 
10U3 


North Carolina 

IWI i> II wU 1 \J t IIIO 


1772 


1997 


1QQ7 

Xjj I 


oil 

c 1 i <«. 


91 99 
cXcc 




997Q 


99Q^ 
CCOO 


North Dakota 


1184 


1 1 Rfl 

X X 0*T 


1 IQ^ 

X X 79 


X c.3v/ 


1 9Cfi 
Ic30 


lOI 0 


1 1 


1 Al 7 
l4l J 


Ohi 0 




1 Rnn 

X ouu 




1 flAn 


1 QQC 


9n9C 


91 <in 
clou 


99Qn 

ccoU 


Okl ;)hofna 

WIV 1 0IIWIIIGI 


1225 


l??^ 
XCCJ 


1 99 R 

X CC 3 


1 9tin 

X CD\J 


1 A<;n 

I40U 


1 A71 
14 / 1 


1 A71 
14/1 


1 A7 1 
14/1 


Pennsylvania 


1986 


2100 


r. XOU 


2693 






C 1 *tO 


9QP9 


Rhode Island 


1661 


1664 


1696 


1935 


2099 


2119 


2362 


2769 


South Carolina 


128C 


1280 


1294 


1414 


1414 


1692 


1692 


1842 


South Dakota 


1076 


1249 


Mil 


1277 


1352 


1358 


1409 


1514 


Tennessee 


1119 


1209 


1269p 


1305p 


1395« 


1431. 


1446p 


1560p 


Texas 


1347 


1458 


1422^ 


1434^ 


1454^ 


1458"^ 


1458^ 


1506 


Utah 


1155 


1155 


1245 


1335 


1380 


1420 


1662 


1809 


Vennont 


2536 


2788 


2796 


2930 


3378 


3638 


3887 


4312 


Virginia 


1372 


1447 


1552 


1619 


1819 


1939 


2024 


2159 


West Virginia 


1122 


1140 


1249 


1353 


1383 


1383 


1479 


1502 


Wyoming 


1376 


1376 


1376 


1377 


1400 


1400 


1720 


1720 



Seven Comparison States 



California 

Illinois 

Indiana 

Michigan 

Minnesota 

Oregon 

Wisconsin 

Washington 



$ 2144 
1C76 
1490 
22G0 
1547 
1593 
1906 

1581 



7 State Average 1802 
49 State Average 1428 

8 State Rank (6) 
National Rank (16) 
1 



$ 2144 
1676 
1560 
2700 
1620 
1722 
1956 

1581 



1911 
1503 
(7) 
(19) 



$ 2144 
1680 
1640 
2703I 
1677 
1833 
2055 

1581 



2148 
1690 
1640 
2862 
2017 
2109 
2206 

1581 



1 



% 2543 
1702 
1640 
3135 
2064 
2332 
2423 

1581 



1 



$ 2615 
1986 
1980, 
3350^ 
2337 
2489 
2684 

2394 



$ 2636 
2018 
2100, 
3604^ 
2496 
2637 
2946 

2394 



1962 
1560 
(8) 
(22) 



2096 
1662 
(8) 
(24) 



2263 
1779 
(8) 
(29) 



2492 
1891 
(5) 
(9) 



2634 
2011 
(6) 
(11) 



Average of lower division and upper diviLn'on charges. 
Reported cbcirgci converted to 30 semester credit hours for comparability. 



$ 3131 
2194 
2238 
3873 
2584 
2984 
3176 

2394 



1 



2883 
2166 
(6) 
(15) 



B"2 



TABLE III 



Universities 

• Resident Graduate Tuition and/or Required Fees 

1979-80 Differential 





1 Q77«7ft 


1 Q7Q 70 


1Q7Q on 


uraouato/Underqraduate 


Ml aDania 


^ ooo 


t 770 


* 754 


0 


M 1 a S Ka 


O/c 


0/2 


694 


+ 172 


An zona 




550 


.605 


+ 55 


MrKansas 


'♦OU 


460 


460 


0 


vO 1 OrauO 


ouu 


DAK 


92d 


+ 34 


^fOnnccti CUV 




qqa 
yo*t 


1 ICO 

Hoc 


- 14 


uc 1 owa r 




Q7Q 


9oQ 


0 


r 1 ui 1 uo 


70? 


709 
/^C 


700 

792 


+ 83 


v.eoro • a 


/Uc 


702 


731 


0 


ndWdl 1 


^77 


C77 


577 


-1. no 

+ 99 


lUdiiu 


3 J4 


330 


CAA 


'+ 170 




090 


030 


y5U 


J. t on 

+ 120 




ooo 


71 n 
/iU 


710 


0 


^Cii vuc.iyjr 






OcU 


X 7n 
+ 70 








bs J 


0 


1 Id 1 Mr. 


Ql n 


men 

iU3U 


1 n7n 


+ 130 


norjr 1 anu 








- 298 


na^SdCflUSct V5 


/oU 


o^b 


1 TiOC 


+ 73 


ni SSI >s 1 pp 1 


70*5 
/ U J 


7m 
/U/ 


mo 

879 


0 


Ml ssouri 


HA A 


TOO 

722 


840 


+ 72 


nontana 


Ol3 


Ol3 


625 


0 


neDrasKa 


U /A 


coo 

bo3 


714 


- 144 


Nevada 


440 


440 


440 


- 220 


New Hams phi re 




1248 


1210 


- 55 


New Jersey 




1222 


1345 


+ 302 


New Mexico 


con 


576 


624 


0 


New York 


14/0 


1470 


1505 


+ 500 


wortn Laronnc 




525 


572 


4 


iHortn uaKoia 




653 


753 


+ 108 


uni 0 


1 1 1 n 


1 1 oc 

llob 


1275 


+ 270 




378 


J/ o 


Of o 


* ID J 


Pennsylvania 


1347 


1452 


1581 


+ 96 


Rhode Island 


N/A 


1029 


1110 


- 22 


South Carolina 


732 


732 


807 


0 


South Dakota 


N/A 


743 


826 


+ 114 


Tennessee 


540 


540 


591 


+ 33 


Texas 


378 


378 


420 


0 


Utah 


590 


634 


645 


- 45 


Vermont 


N/A 


1164 


1418 


- 244 


Virginia 


N/A 


909 


974 


+ 60 


West Virginia 


N/A 


489 


512 


+ 30 


Wyoming 


431 


434 


434 


0 



Seyen Comparison States 



California 


$ 770 


$ 791 


$ 791 


' + 60 


Illinois 


844 


876 


972 


+ 46 


Indiana 


864 


912 


968 


+ 46 


Michigan 


1461 


1754 


1953 


+ 580 


Minnesota 


N/A 


1110 


1210 


+ 150 


Oregon 


1166 


1206 


1295 


+ 435 


Wisconsin 


1038 


1145 


1237 


+ 360 


Washington 


741 


768 


768 


+ 81 


7 State Average 


Incomplete 


1113 


1204 






data 








40 State Average 




823 


884 




8 State Rank 




(8) 


(8) 




National Rank 




(25) 


(28) 





* Based on 36 quarter hours. 

** Seme charge per credit hour - fewer graduate credits* 



TABLE IV 



Universities 

Nonresident Graduate- Tuition and/or Required Fees 



1979-80 Differential 



rebate 


1077 7Q 


1 070 70 

19/8-/9 


1 C' 1ft Oft 

1^/9-80 


Graduate/undergraduate 


A1 a Kama 


t 1/111 




♦ Ti COO 

$ 1529 


0 


Ai a>Ka 


1 070 


1Z72 


1294 


+ 172 


Arizona 




2100 


2310 


+ 210 


A'jf»|/ a n c a c 




109U 


1090 


0 


nw*a /4n 

oraou 


OCAO 


2845 


3388 


+ 138 


i#cnnect icut 


1 COO 


1636 


1852 


- 666 


Rfil ai*ja¥*a 


Olio 

Z113 


2248 


£248 


0 


r 1 01 1 ud 




2232 


2232 


+ 218 


oeors • a 


1 ceo 


1 ceo 

1653 


1781 


0 


naWo 1 1 


14Uc 




1 yiftO 

.1402 


+ 249 


Triafin 

loano 


1 7 0/1 


17S8 


2144 


+ 170 


lows 


lolo 


1 oi o 
lolB 


2000 


+ 110 


Kansas 


1 /^7Q 


1700 


1706 


0 




1 con 


1 7cn 


1900 


+ 100 


LOU 1 SI ana 


£ 
0 


1052 


1053 


- 430 


ria me 




2645 


2950 


+ 117 


Mary 1 and 


lobO 


1940 


2040 


- 522 


Massachusetts 


lb9U 


^ lie 

1775 


2375 


- 102 


niss 1 5S ippi 


1478 


1507 


1704 


0 


ni ssouri 


1 OA A 


2078 


2424 • 


+ 216 


FKin wana 


19ol 


1981 


1993 


0 


weDrasKa 


N/A 


1353 


1698 


- 390 


nevaoa 


1940 


1940 


1940 


- 220 


tiew rianispmre 


oox o 

3348 


3598 


3760 


- 55 


New Jersey 


1 7no 
1/02 


1702 


1871 


4 


Mm.j Maw4^a 

new nexico 


1516 


}711 


1867 


0 


new lorK 


1 Q7n 
lo/U 


1870 


1905 


+ 300 


nortn Laronna 


2230 


2235 


2282 


4 


norin uaKcr.a 


1 >l O 1 

14^1 


1421 


1521 


+ 108 


unio 


ooon 

2220 


2370 


2550 


+ 270 


:sl«Ama 

UK 1 anofiia 


1265 


1265 


1265 


- 206 


Ppnn<^v1 V'lni 3 


LI LI 




0 1 CA 

31bU 


+ 168 


Rhode Island 


N/A 


1613 


1892 


- 877 


South Carolina 


1692 


1692 


1842 


0 


South Dakota 




1268 


1493 


- 21 


Tennessee 


'^476 


1476 


1593 


+ 33 


Texas 


i458 


1458 


1506 


0 


Utah 


1475 


1608 


1674 


- 135 


Vermont' 


N/A 


3184 


3638 


- 674 


Virginia 


N/A 


2024 


2159 


0 


West Virginia 


N/A 


1529 


1552 


+ 50 


Wyoming 


1400 


1720 


1720 


0 



3even Compari:on States 



California 


$ 267S 


^ $ 2696 


$ 3191 


+ 60 


Illiriiiis 


2076 


2108 


2332 


+ 138 


Indiana 


1968 


2160 


2312 


+ 152 


Michigan 


3573 


3874 


4173 


+ 300 


Minnesota 


N/A 


2775 


2995 


+ 411 


Oregon 


1313 


1530 


2210 


- 774 


Wisconsin 


3272 


3585 


3871 


+ 695 


Washington 


2736 


2736 


2736 


+ 342 


7 State Average 


lncon).plete 


2675 


3012 






data 








49 State Average 




197.? 


2153 




8 State Rank 




(4) 


(5) 




National Rank 




(8) 


(10) 





ERIC 



* Based on 36 quarter hours. 

♦* Same charge pctr credit hour - fewer graduate credits. 

9^ '5 



TABLE V 



CoMeges and State Universities 
Resident Undergraduate Tuition and/or Required Fees 
(State Averages) 



State Inst> 1972-73 1973-74 1974«- 75 19>5-76 1976-77 1977-78 1978-79 1979-80 



Al abama 


5 


$ 433 


$ 451 


$ 466 


$ 479 


$ 532 


$ 556 


$ 562 


$ 658 


Arizona 


1 


304 


330 


336 


380 


400 


400 


500 


500 


Arkansas 


4 


405 


405 


405 


405 


405 


480 


481 


481 


Colorado 


5 


392 


427 


457 


478 


502 


540 


580 


601 


Connecticut 


3 


515 


515 


576 


576 


668, 


679, 


695, 


710, 


Florida 


5 


570 


570 


585 


653 


709^ 


709^ 


709^ 


709^ 


Georgia 


8 


400 


409 


422 


476 


517 


529 


532 


o68 


Idaho 


2 


365 


366 


381 


386 


388 


• 388 


397 


466 


Iowa 


1 


600 


600 


600 


63Q 


630 


694 


694 


774 


Kansas 


4 


411 


449 


460 


468 


482 


589 


601 


607 


Kentucky 


5 


365 


420 


42f> 


420 


. ^20 


480 


480 


480 


wouisiana 


7 


304 


312 


347 


404 


404 


460 


468 


489 


Maine 


5 


446 


446 


540 


628 


645 


789 


919 


950 


Maryland 


6 


427 


566 


611 


646 


699 


771 


787 


829 


Massachusetts 


8 


317 


368 


368 


502 


589 


632 


641 


661 


Mississippi 


5 


436 


439 


442 


472 


566 


566 


599 


729. 


Missouri 


5 


307 


307 


325 


327 


337 


361 


396 • 


394^ 


Montana 


2 


439 


442 


467 


471 


476 


497 


497 


497 


Nebraska 


2 


424 


530 


545 


550 


557 


559 


607 


637 


Nevada 


1 


532 


532 


532 


540 


582 


720 


720 


720 


New Hampshire 


2 


720 


720 


728 


736 


S38 


851 


967 


986 


New Jersey 


7 


637 


637 


667 


667 


819 


858 


858 


891 


New Mexico 


1 


333, 


333, 


333, 


333, 


343, 


343, 


356, 


402 


New York 


10 


765 


777 


820 


820^ 


861 


867^ 


895^ 


aoo5 


North Carolina 


5 


456 


473 


488 


488 


488 


5? J 


534 


545 


North Dakota 


4 


400 


405 


421 


470 


' 473 


;82 


483 


589 


Ohio 


4 


754 


761 


761 


788 


823 


889 






Oklahoma 


6 


340 


343 


346 


346 


407 


407 


407 


408 


Pennsylvania 


11 


722 


772 


823 


884 


884 


9i?5 


1049 


1051 


Rhode Island 


1 


490 


490 


511 


605 


610 


62:3 


674 


715 


South Carolina 


1 


410 


4lu 


410 


410 


410 


460 


500 


550 


South Dakota 


3 


460 


522 


543 


592 


623 


628 


693 


763 


Tennessee 


6 


365 


372 


401« 


440p 




478p 


478^ 


510^ 


Texas 


9 


258 


286 • 


299^ 


327^ 


327^ 


348"^ 


348"^ 


373^ 


Utah 


1 


405 


405 


432^ 


465 


471 


522 


330 


«?oo 


Vermont 


2 


842 


842 


723"^ 


723 


723 


723 


825 


1143 


Virginia 


5 ■ 


544 


575 


617 


703 


720 


746 


856 


903 


West Virginia 


7 


255 


262 


266 


313 


321 


327 


359 


365 








Seven Comparison States 










Cal ifornia 


11 


$ 161 


$ 161 


$ 194 


$ 194 


$ 195 


$ 200 


$ 205 


$ 209 


Illinois 


5 


586 


573 


573 


579 


582 


678 


704 


834 


Indiana 


2 


615 


645 


720 


720 


720 


795 


840 


900 


111 cm yan 


c 
0 




545 


599 


624 


727 


781 


834 


901 




5 




458 


458 


519 




3^0 


608 


675 


Oregon 


4 


518 


556 


589 


650 


695 


720 


767 


849 


Wisconsin 


4 


533 


5891 


6161 


654 


692 


719 


761 


822 


Washington 


4 


' 495 


495 


507 


507 


507 


591 


618 


618 


7 State Average 




484 


504 


535 


563 


594 


641 


674 


741 


45 State Average 




465 


484 


503 


533 


562 


598 


630 


660 


8 State Rank 




(6) 


(6) 


(6) 


(7) 


(7) 


(7) 


(6) 


(7) 


National Rank 




(17) 


(20) 


(22) 


(23) 


(27) 


(24) 


(20) 


(26) 


















(tie with 



Rhode Island) 
^Average of lower division and upper division fees. 

•Reported charges converted to 30 semester credit hours for comparability. 
Vermont decreased resident tuition and fees in 1974-75. 
^Tuition and fees lowered at Missouri Southern State College. 
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TABLE 



Colleges and State Um'veislties 
Nonresident Undergraduate Tuition and/or Required Fees 
(State Averages) 



State Inst. 1972->73 1973-74 1974-75 1975>76 1976->77 1977^78 1973-79 1979-80 



Alabama 


5 


^ CIO 




^ cno 1 

■9 50ol 




V? DJ/ 


$ 664 


$ 668 1 


769 ^ 


Arizona 


1 


969 


995 


1 nn 1 
1001 


1 1 


1 /inn 




xouu 


JIOUU 


Arkansas 


4 


771 


771 


111 


//I 


111 


QQ7 
OO/ 


00^ 




Colorado 


g\ 


1258 


1309 




1^7^ 


1 






2194 


Connecticut 


3 


1395 


1453 


1458 


1/17/1 
I*J /*J 


IbDO 


1 fi7n 


1585 


1708 9 


Florida 


5 


1 con 

1620 


1 con 

1620 


Ibbb 


1 Qon 

loyu 


9ni /I ^ 




2014 


2014 


Georgia 


8 


908 


955 




1 1 1 Q 

11 1 J 


1 971 




Jl£*T U 


1354 


Idaho 


2 


1210 


1211 


1 QOC 


1 QQI 
I J Jl 


1 111 






1866 


Iowa 


I 


1000 


1 1 nn 
1 100 


1200 


1 onn 


1 9nn 


1 ?9n 




1460 


Kansas 


4 


857 


1018 


1 noQ 


iri'J7 
lU j/ 


1 nc 1 
lUDI 


1 9R7 


1299 


1305 


Kentucky 


5 


881 


950 




yDU 


Qcn 




1250 


1300 


Louisiana 


7 


929 


94 i 




QQQ 

yoo 


1 n'5/i 


inon 


JlV70 


1120 


Haine 


5 


1366 


1 ooc 

1395 


1 con 




1 7QQ 

I /oy 




2375 


2650 


Maryland 


6 


757 


. 974 


1028 


1 nco 




1 K7 1 

lb/ 1 


1 7nR 
I /uo 


17?1 
Jl / c ^ 


F?assachusetts 


8 


653 


673 


59 » 


nx o 

94o 


1 007 

i^y / 


1 777 
I J// 


1 /ICR 


99R? 


Mississippi 


5 


1036 


1039 


1 nyi o 
1042 


1 n CO 


1 '^1 c 
IJID 


I J J*f 


1 

Jl ijiy^ 


Jl *i*i*T r 


Missouri 


5 


798 


801 


805 


809 


onn 

o09 


CTC 


OO J 


ouu 


Montana 


2 


1286 


1342 


1439 


1 /l/l Q 


1 /l/l Q 

I***»o 




Jl 


Jl *JU«il 


Nebraska 


2 


732 


oyu 


one 


7lU 


01 7 
^I / 


QI Q 


997 


1057 


Nevada 


1 


1732 


1732 


1/54 


1 7C/1 
I/O** 


1 7QO 


999n 




CCfLyj 


New Hampshire 


.2 


1553 


1553 


1 CC 1 

1551 


1QQC 

i.y Jb 


O 1 OQ 


99^ 






New Jersey 


7 


1197 


1197 


1201 


1 om 
I^UI 


1 /I Q/1 


1 ^79 




1 R7fi 

Jl 3 / U 


New Mexico 


1 


900 


900 


900 


onn 


1 nci 
lUbl^ 


mcl 

IU3lp 




1 9fi7 

Jl CO 1 


New York 


10 


1226 


1250 


1 oi QL, 

1218'* 


1 O 1 

I^Io 


I j^y 


1 TOO 

I j^y 






North Carolina 


5 


2007 


2013 


2020 


onoc 


91 nc 


991 T 
ccl J 


999*? 




North Dakotu 


4 


930 


934 


958 


1 nn7 
lUU/ 


mm 
lUIU 


1 nA*? 

IU4 J 


1 nAA 

IU*t*t 


1 mn 


Ohio 


4 


1710 


1795 


1811 


Io4b 


1 Q07 

icjy/ 


1 QDn 

lyou 


cUOO 


91 7H 


Okla[:oma 


6 


835 


838 


846 


846 


999 


999 


999 


1000 


Pennsylvania 


11 


1408 


1467 


1529 


1584 


1584 


1740 


1879 


1881 


Rhode Island 


1 


1175 


1175 


1196 


1326 


1498 


1513 


1727 


2018 


South Caroline 


1 


910 


910 


910 


910 


910 


960 


1000 


1100 


South Dakota 


3 


920 


1033 


1083 


1124 


1 ono 


1917 


1 97Q 




Tennessee 


6 


1067 


1167 


1245^ 


1292^ 


1 /im 


1 Am 


1 AnQ 


1 fil 9 


Texas 


9 


1335 


1353 


138r 


1402'^ 


1 /inO"^ 


1 ^90"^ 
X*^Cj 


1 Z19Q 
x*^Lj 


1 ^7*? 


Utah 


I 


810 


810 


882 


951 


QC7 

yi)/ 


1 nQA 


1 1 7fi 
^ i /D 


1 


Vermont 


2 


1972 


1972 


1972 


2063 


91 cn 


91 cn 

c I3U 




979'^ 

Cl CO 


Virginia 


5 


1003 


1034 


1121 


1233 


1 9cn 
I^bU 


1 9QC 

I^ob 


1 AAQ 


1 ZIQ7 


West Virginia 


7 


1012 


1019 


1123 


1219 


1228 


1234 


1306 


1312 








Seven Comparison States 










California 


11 


$ 1268 


$ 1272 


$ 1451 


$ 1488 


$ 1493 


$ 1766 


$ 1915 


$ 2009 


11 linois 


5 


1335 


1345 


1345 


1351 


1353 


1690 


1717 


1942 


!indiana 


2 


1185 


1260 


1425 


1425 


1425 


1650 


1785 


1943 


Michigan 


6 


1265 


1310 


1461 


1568 


1715 


1827 


1940 


2094 


Minnesota 


6 


824 


824 


824 


924 


962- 


1046- 


1081- 


1181- 


Oregon 


4 


1407 


1568 


1680 


1942 


1309^ 


195r 


• 2076^ 


2365^ 


W i dLUIld 1 1I 


4 


Jl u / o 


1787 


1888 


2080 


2310 


2451 


2623 


2843 


Washington 


4 


1359 


1359 


1359 


1359 


1359 


1983 


1933 


r83 


7 State Average 




1280 


1338 


1439 


1540 


1581 


1768 


1876 


2054 


45 State Average 




1159 


1191 


1278 


1297 


1384 


1479 


1564 


1692 


8 State Rank 




(3) 


(3) 


(6) 


(6) 


(7) 


(2) 


(3) 


(5) 


National Rank 




(12) 


(13) 


(18) 


(10) 


.(22) 


(8) 


(10) 


(15) 



Alabama discontinued nonresident tuition at 3 of the 5 Institutions surveyed. 

Average of lower division and uppe;' division fees. . 

^Charges based on 30 credit hours per semester for comparability. 

^Special waiver of nonresident fee to improve enrollment at Eastern Orerion College. 

'Tuition and fees lowered at Missouri Southern State College. 
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TABLE VII 



Colleges and State Universities 
Resident Graduate Tuition and/cr Required Fees 
(State Averages) 



State 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1979-80 


Al abama 


$ 585 


$ 643 


$ 667 


Arizona 


400 


500 


550 


Arkansas 


480 


482 


480 


Colorado 


540 


580 


660 


Connecticut 


684 


684 


• 708 


Florida 


792 


792 


792 


Georgia 


529 


532 


568 


Idaho 


388 


397 


518 


Iowa 


726 


726 


818 


Kansas 


589 


601 


607 


Kentucky 


55{? 


550 


550 


Louisiana 


374 


465 


,484 


Maine 


693 


799 


819 


Maryland 


898 


898 


'936 


Massachusetts 


625 


64^; 


: 732 


Mississippi 


566 


599 


751 


Missouri 


382 


397 


410 


fiontana 


527 


527 


' 497 


Nebraska* ' 


389 


437 


457 


Nevada 


480 


4£0 


; 480 


New Hampshire 


851 


9f7 


1036 


New Jersey 


1034 


1041 


1073 


New Mexico 


343 


366 


402 


New York • 


1470 


1470 


1505 


North Carolina 


539 


539 


557 


North Dakota 


597 


597 


697 


Ohio 


1160 


1238 


1292 


CklaKoma 


275 


275 


275 


Pennsylvania 


918 


1007 


1000 


Rhode Island 


N/A 


762 


868 


South Carolina 


460 


500 


550 


South Dakota 


N/A 


765 


904 


Tennessee 


508 


508 


550 


Texas 


348 


348 


373 


Utah 


N/A 


558 


588 


Vermont 


600 


700 


900 


Virginia 


N/A 


788 


817 


West Virginia 


N/A 


399 


405 






Seven Comparison States 


Cal ; fornia 


$ 200 


$ 205 


$ 209 


Illinois 


693 


721 


868 


Indiana 


. 752 


792 


888 


Michigan 


706 


755 


823 


Minnesota 


N/A 


539 


600 


Oregon 


1 1 C"7 

lib/ 


1193 


1291 


Wisconsin 


866 


892 


999 


Washington 


651 


684 


681 


7 State Average 


Incomplete 


728 


811 


data 






45 State Average 




661 


710 


8 State Rank 




(6) 


(6) 


Natfonal Rank 




(19) 


(23) 






(Tie with 






Connecticut) 





1979-80 Differential 
Gr ad ua te/ Unde rg ra dua t e 

(-75 to +64) 

(+50) 
{-7 to +10) 
(+23 to +27) 
(-5 to 0) 
(+83) 
0 

(+50 to +53) 
(+44) 
0 

(+70) 
(0 to -22) 
0 

(-98 to +217. 
0 

(0 to +108) 
(0 to +130) 
0 

(-180) 
(-240) 
(0 to +100) 
(+116 to +260) 
0 

(+500) 
(-30 to +36) 

(+129) 
(+150 to +360) 
(-130 to -145) 
(-82 to 0) 
(-153) 
0 

(+139) 
(•30 to +42) 
0 
0 

(-240 to -250) 
(-391 to 0) 
(+30) 



+16 to +46) 
-132 to +108) 
-68 to -115) 

(-75) 
(^•435 to +474) 
(+177) 



(+66) 



Same charge per credit hour - fewer graduate credits • 
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TABLE VIII 



Colleges and State Universities 
Nonresident Graduate Tuition and/or Required Fees 
(State Averages) 



State 


1977-78 


1978-79 


1Q70 on 


Alabama 




$ 


749 


t 77f; 


Arizona 


1640 




1860 


onAC 

CKJHO 


Arkansas 


660 




892 


oyu 


Colorado 


1720 




1844 


OAA7 


Connecticut 


1675 




1675 


1 Tnc 
1/Uo 


Florida 


2232 




2232 


OO'iO 


Georgia 


1234 




1246 




Idaho 


1333 




1497 


1 ft/I o 

1943 


Iowa ! 


1518 




1518 


1 £Qn 


Kansas 


1287 




1299 




Kentucky 


1400 




1400 


1 Ann 


Louisiana 


1004 




1095 


HID 


Maine 


CVD'J 




2356 


C.OOC 


Maryland 






898 




Massachusetts 


1 1CQ 




1451 




Mississippi 


1 OA A 




1399 


13/0 


Missouri 


TAO 

/4o 




763 


777 
III 


Montana 


1535 




1535 




Nebraska* 


CIO 




697 




Nevada 


1980 




1980 


1 QJ3n 
lyoU 


New Hampshire 






2567 




Wew Jersey 


14bu 




3.457 




New Mexico 


1051 




1164 


1 0D7 


New York 


1870 




1870 


1 ftnc 

190b 


North Carolina 


2268 




2268 




North Dakota 


1158 




1158 


1 OCQ 


Ohio 


2165 




2283 


2364 


Oklahoma 


807 




807 


807 


Pennsylvania 


1693 




1836 


1000** 


Rhode Island 


• N/A 




1014 


1228 


South Carolina 


960 




1000 


1100 


South Dakota 


N/A 




1220 


1487 


Tennessee 


1433 




1433 


1551 


Texas 


1429 




1429 


1473 


Utah 


N/A 




1176 


1398 


Vermont 


1760 




1920 


2100 


Virginia 


n/t\ 




1234 


1267 


West Virginia 


N/A 




1419 


1425 






Seven Comparison States 


California 


$ 176d 


$ 


1915 


$ 2009 


Illinois 


1741 




1769 


2042 


Indiana 


1523 




1680 


185C 


Michigan 


1468 




1552 


1700 


Minnesota 


N/A 




951 


1041 


Oregon 


1304 




1517 


2206 


Wisconsin 


.2564 




2645 


2991 


Washington 


2256 




2256 


2256 


7 State Average 


Incomplete 




1718 


i977 




data 








45 State Average 






1504 


1630 


8 State Rank 






(2) 


(2) 


National Rank 






W 


(8) 



1973-80 Differential 
Graduate/Undergraduate 

(•75 to +64) 

(+185) 
(-7 to +10) 
(+94 to +111) 
(-5 to 0) 
(+218) 
0 

(+53 to +100) 
(+220) 
0 

(+1,400) 
(0 to "22; 
0 

(-683 to -968) 
0 

0 to +108)- 
0 to -320) 
0 

(-3201 

(0 to +100) 
$-46 to -149) 
0 

(+300) 
(-50 to +60) 
(+129) 
(-129 CO t3G0; 
(-157 to -211) 
(-917 to -830) 
(-790) 
0 

(+19) 
(+30 and +42) 
Q 
0 

(-180) 
(-600 to 0) 
(+60) 



(+38 to +138) 
(-294 to +108) 
(-50 to -660) 

(-140) 
(-774 to +1,389) 
(+148) 

(+273) 



Same charge per credit hour - fewer graduate credits. 
Nonresident ftcs reduced to resident charges. 
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TAOLK IX 



Cofnniunity Colleges 
Resident and Nonresident Tuition and/or Required Fees 
(Estimated State Averages) 



197P-.79 1979-80 
State Resident Nonresident Resident Nonresident 



A1 abdnia 


$ 203 


$ 203 


$ 300 


$ 300 


A1 a^ka 

C 1 1 Gl 9 (V O 


320, 
146} 
266 


920 


- '"i 


940 




1594 


152, 




Arkan^dS 


602 


304 


646 


Tnl nrarin 

1 U 1 Q U U 


360 


1323 


389 


1643 


Cf)nnprt"iriit' 


354 




354 




Hoi AWAirp 


514 


iniR 
















naWa 1 1 




Qi n 




Qin 




370 


/ oo 




71R 


IIIU 1 Olio 


870 


l/U/ 






Iowa 




7R? 




777 
III 


r\a lis Urn 




innn 

JIUUU 




innn 


l^o n f 1 ir ^ \/ 
Nell tUCIsjr 


390 


X\J\J\J 




1000 


t nil 1 ci nA 
uuu 1 a 1 alio 


340 


Q7n 


340 


970 


Ma 1 ne 


^23 


q7A 


; 426 


1025 


Maryland 


400 


«00 


! 420 


841 


Ma a r hii*; f» 1 1 ^ 


350 


1525 


456 


1516 


Mifinpcntia 

1 < I IIIICdwli>GI 


540 


1080 


574 


1148 


Ml ssl ssIddI 


280 


730 


284 


774 


M"? ^^ourl 


321, 
285 


994 


321- 
311 


994 


Montana 


735 


735 


Nebraska 


372 


687 


446 


674 


Nevada 


390 


1890 


390 


1890 


New Jersey 


534 


1829 


544 


1854 


New Mexit 0 


180 


524 


312 


1000 


North Cavollna 


117 


594 


117 


594 


North Dakota 


541 


909 


590 


909 


Ohio 


495 


1010 


520 


1165 


Oklahoma 


290 


754 


295 


760 


Oregon 


381 


1520 


429 


1567 


Pennsyl vania 


593 


1935. 


659 


2090- 


Rhode Island 


416 


0^ 


444 


0^ 


Tennessee 


252 


1188 


270 


1272 


Utah 


482 


977 


490 


1159 


Vermont 


400 


800 


500 


1000 


Virginia 


300 


1005 


300 


1005 


West Virginia 


284 


1224 


?84 


1224 


Wisconsin 


678 


2505 


746 


2767 


Wyoming 


330 


480 


590 


1344 



Six Other "PacgseCter" States 



California 


$ G 


$ 1500 


$ 0 


$ 1500 


Florida 


375 


780 


405 


840 


Illinois 


399 


2001 


471 


2080 


Michigan 


464. 


729 


502 


789 


New York 


722 


1394 


800 


1475 


Texas 


120 


400 


120 


400 


Washington 


306 


1188 


306 


1188 


6 State Average 


347 


1134 


383 


1181 


46 State Averv'^oe 


373 


1069^ 


405 


1153 


7 State Rafm 


(5) 


(4) 


(5) 


(4) 


National Rank 


(33) 


(15) 


(35) 


(16) 



(tie with 
Tennessee) • 

^In district charge. 

^Rliode Island does not accept nonresident students in Its community colleges. It has 
not been included in the nonresident state average, 

^ *Removed previously required fees. 

ERIC ^"^ Go 
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TABLE X 



EIGHT FACTORS IN STATE SUPPORT OF HIGHER EDUCATIOi^ 



1 

Resident Student Source 
High Schoo! Graduates 







M\o6t Oridi 






(Mr 1.000 PopulctloA tndtx 


1. 


, t\t*i MFXTCO 


20.3 


130 


2. 


^A.\SAb 


19.5 


124 


3. 


>tfNN£SOTA 


19.3 


123 




S'jUTm DArtOTA 


19.3 


123 


*>• 


NOrJTH DAKOT^ 


18.7 


119 


6, 


rJFb».'ASnA 


IB. 7 


- 119 


7. 


•MONTANA 


18.7 


119 


8. 


*1AI\F: 


18.5 


118 


<J. 




18.4 


118 


10, 


T£XA5 


18.2 


116 


n. 


ALASKA 


18.2 


116 


12. 


JOmA 


17.9 


115 


13. 


OcLAwAKF 


17.9 


114 


u. 


UTAri 


17.7 


113 


IS. 


M.WYLANn 


1"7.2 


110 


16. 


t'.-" '';r;SYLVANIA 


17.0 


- 109. 


17. 


CO'»r..ECTrCUT 


16,9 


10b 


Id. 




16.8 


107 


IV. 


WI5C0N5TN 


16.7 


107 


i^O. 


-l.l*A 1 1 


16.7 


107 


21. 




16.7 


107 


22. 


A <I70/>.A 


16.7 


10b 


23. 


AuAr AMA 


16.6 


106 


2<*. 


ti?H MAMP5HIPE 


lb. 4 


10b 


2^. 


lOAV'O 


16.2 


104 


26. 


MISSOUHJ 


16.1 


103 


27. 




16. 0 


1 on 


2H. 


K-iu;)E i<;lano 


15.9 


102 


^9 , 




is«a 


101 


30. 


SOUTH CA>iOLINA 


15.8 


101 


3 1 • 




15,8 


101 


32. 


AFfiluCKY 


15.8 


101. 


33. 


/vOr^lH CAr^OLjNA 


15.7 


100 


34. 


.U Cm lb AN 


15.6 . 


100 


3S. 


firi'v* tOPK 


15,5 


99 


36. 


A.^KAN5AS 


IS, S 


99 


37. 


INDI ANA 


15.2 


97 


3B. 


«;Ev. JEPfSEY 


15.1 


96 


3^. 


V l>«';iriiA 


15.1 


96 


hO. 




15.0 


96 


<>1 . 


vIbSI55lPPI 


14.7 


94 


<»2. 


CALIFORNIA 


14.0 


90 


43. 


*A*^HING70N 


14.0 






ILLINOIS 


— ntis— 




4S. 


LOUISIANA 


13.6 


87 


46. 


FL j-^IOA 


IJ.4 


86 


47. 


TEv.f.ESSEE 


13 1 


8':? 


4tt6 


'«eVAUA 


U.9 


82 


49. 


GE0'«GIA 


12.7 


81 






12.1 


77 


51 . 


OrilO 


U.6 


74 




UNITED 5TATt5 


15.6 


100 



2 

College Attendance Ratio 



FTE hibll* StMdmti 
pw Hts^ CchooJ QmduiM IimIm 



Im WASHINGTON 


J • JO 


1 Al 


2« aKiI/QNA 


C . *fiJ 


1 O w 


3. CALTTOf^NTA 


P H'' 
c . O . 


ISO 


4. n;^pf^nM 


P 7 


1 




O T 7 
C . J r 






2 • 24 


122 


7 riKI AUfiMA 




lid 


k) LI A Li A T T 

o. H**WA I I 


c. 16 


117 


O k.riLjTLj n A /I T A 
V. r4*jH In I'ArsO 1 A 


2. 1^ 


i iT 


In ijTCpnfjcTM 

iU. M13(.ur\i9l(M 


. 1 4 


116 




2.13 


116 




C . OV 


.14 


IJ. VlHl(NiA 


2.08 


113 


1 •> . V)r.i.t VI AH J: 


2.07 


113 


1 "3 . WTUM I Nu 


2.01 


1 09 


1 nilTQTA^.A 
iu. I.UU131P.4A 


1 m 
1 . 9 r 


107 


1 7 TP^J^•'' "iQct' 


I . 95 


1 n 
1 D6 


1 rt _ ' t 1 T wn T c 


1 . 94 


1 U3 




1 O 1 

1.91 


104 




1 • 88 


1 Od 


? 1 - Fl {in I HA 


1 AC 

1 . n3 


1 n 1 
1 U 1 




1 


1 w u 


21 Al AHA MA 


1 an 
1 • nO 




24;. NEB^VASXA 


1.77 
1 • f • 




25. TFXAS 


1.77 


96 


26. SOUTH CAKOLINA 


1.76 


96 


27. HA^^YLANn 


1 .75 


9i 


2w, IDAHO 


1.72 


94 


29. WF.ST VIPGINIA 


1.71 


93 


30. MONTANA 


1.70 


92 


31, NEW MEXICO 


1.63 


89 


32. OROf^GlA 


1.63 


89 


33. HmOdE JSLANO 


1.60 


87 


3<». INOIANA 


1.59 


86 


35e OHIO 


1.55 


84 


36. A^?KAN5AS • 


1.54 


d<i 


37. KENTUCKY 


1.53 


83 


39. VERMONT 


1.53 


83 


39. SOUTH DAKOTA 


1.49 


81 


40. NEW YOHK 


1.49 


81 


41. MINNESOTA 


1.48 


80 


42. IOWA 


1.47 


80 


43. MISSOUPI 


1.46 


79 


44. NEW JE^^SEY 


1.46 


79 


45. NEW HA^'PSHIPE 


1.36 


7* 


46.. MASbACHUSETTS 


1.34 


73 


47, AL;.^KA 


U26 


69 


4c3. CONNECTICUT 


1.22 


66 


49. MAINE 


1.17 


64 


50. PENNSYLVANIA 


i.na 


S9 


51 V D. C. 


0.97 


53 


. U.Ni.iO STATES 


1.34 


100 



ERIC 



^' jjt:- n t 5 1 ud cn t V H 1 rc^ , High sdhool 

cradltatcs '097T--7d) iuV f.OOO population (July 
l'J785. The primary -j^km'cq of entering freshmen 
at public Instltudci::* in the state and there- 
fore the best single scafdng baise for deriving 
tctal enrollments. (IrU'UT factor) 
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2. Coller.e Attendance P^Cio <, Full-time- 
cqulvjlent enrollment in public Infltltutlong 
of higher education (fall 1979) per high 
school graduate. This vatlo measures the 
degree to vhlch a state provides attractive 
and accesaable opportunities for higher 
education to both In-state and out-of-state 
students relative to tha ulss o£ iti resident 

^•-.sM^Mr *Ai.«/»<» /rwPirp f-^rtisr^ 



Table X - Continued 



Enroll 

student Enrollment Load 















ftor 1.000 Po|M4itJ;n 








49.1 


170 




WASHTfJCTON 


47.1 


16J 


3. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


■ 44t! 


Uu 


4. 


CALIFOkMIA 


40,2 


13<y 


5. 


COLORADO 


39.6 


137 


6. 


ORbGON 


38.6 


134 


7. 


DELAWARE 


36.9 


:?8 


8. 


KANSAS 


36.7 


127 


9. 


HAWAII 


36,2 


12b 


10. 


WlSCONSlhi 


35.7 


124 


1 1 • 


Oklahoma 


34,3 


119 


12» 


UTAH 


33, 9 


117 


13. 


WYOMING 


33,7 


117 


14, 


NEW MEXICO 


33, 1 


1 14 


15. 


Ncb^ASKA 


33.0 


114 


16* 


MICH IRAN 


32.7 


U3 


17, 


TEXAS 


32.3 


112 


18. 


MONTANA 


31.9 


Uu 


19* 


V I^RINIA 


31 .5 


1 09 


29. 


MISSISSIPPI 


31.3 


1 OH 


2i» 


><a«yland 


30. 1 


104 


22. 


alahama 


29.9 


104 


23. 


nEv/ADA 


2B.9 


100 


24. 


NOKTH CAWOLINA 


28.8 


100 


25* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


23.8 


100 


26. 


MINNESOTA 


2B.f» 


99 


27. 


VEKMONT 


28,2 


9b 


28. 


IDAHO 


28.0 


97 


29. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


27. a 


9b 


30« 


WEST VIRGINIA 


27,3 


95 


31 • 


ILL INOI S 


26. 8 


93 


32. 


LOUISIANA 


26,7 


9}* 


33. 


lUwA 


26.3 




34.. 


TENNESSEE 


25.9 


;o 


35. 


Rhode island 


25.5 


8h 


36. 


rtOklDA 


. 24.8 


86 


37. 


INDIANA 


24.2 


84 


3a. 


KENTUCKY 


24.1 


84 


39. 


ARKANSAS 


23.9 


83 


40.. 


MiSSOUffI 


23.6 


.82 


41. 


NEW YORK 


23.2 


80 


42. 


ALASKA 


23.0 


80 


43. 


NEW KAMPSHiHe 


22.3 




44. 


NEW JEWSEY 


22.1 


ir 


45. 


MAINE 


21.7 




46. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


21.3 




47. 


GEORGIA 


20.7 




48. 


CONNECTICUT 


20.6 


n 


49. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


18.3 


63 


SO. 


OHIO 


16.0 


62 


SI. 


D. C. 


11.7 


41 


. 


UNITED STATES 


28.d 


100 



Enroll SjudenC Enrollment Load , (1x2) Full- 
ClBC-cqulvalenc sCudenca In puollc insCituClona 
of hlgner education per X.OUO populACion. An 
approximate load neaaure for placing revenues 
tor current operating expenses on a per user 
unit basis tinea cha ^financing required for 
adainiatraclcn, plant operation and 
Baintanance, librariaa, public service* and 
axperiaant a^atlona. ate. « are only Indirectly 



3 

Tax Capacity 





DottiK p«# Cipltt 


IndM 


1. WYOMING 


$ 1*360,2 


155 


2. NEVADA 


1 •342,6 


163 


3. ALASKA 


1 1263.7 


144 


•4. DELAWARE 


1 1079.4 


123 


5. 0. C. 


1*035,5 


1 16 


6, TEXAS 


991 ,6 


113 


7. CONNECTICUT 


982.6 


1 12 


8« ILLINOIS 


9H2.8 


) 1 2 


9. CALIFOHNIA 


974. 1 


ill 


10. COLOMAOO 


947.7 


108 


11. HAWAII 


939.0 


107 


12. NEW JERSEY 


939fr0 


107 


13. LOUISIANA 


912«6 


104 


14. FLORIDA 


912.6 


1 UH 


15. MICHIGAN 


912.6 


1 U *v 


•16.. OKLAHOMA. 


903 9 . 


1 U J 


17* lOwA 


QA*^ 




18. OHIO 


T U J . > 


i U J 


19, NEW HAMPSHIRE 


895 . 1 


1 n? 


20. KANSAS 


B9S . 1 


1 n? 

.1 Uc 


21 • OREGON 


895. 1 




22. MONTANA 


836.3 


101 


23. MARYLAND 


877 .5 


100 


24. MINNESOTA 


868.8 


99 


25. INDIANA 


868,8 


99 


26. WASHINGTON . . 


668.8 


90 


fir-hffitidjgr 


660 . 0 




28.. PENNSYLVANIA 


860. 0 


98 


29. NEW MEXICO 


8S1 u 2 


97 


30*. WISCONSIN 


842.4 


96 


31* NEW YORK 


833.7 


95 


32. MISSOURI 


024.9 


94 


33. NORTH DAKOTA 


824,9 


94 


34,. AF^I?ONA 


816.1 


93 


35. MASSACHUSETTS 


816,1 


93 


36. WEST VIRGINIA 


816« 1 


93 


37. VERMONT 


798.6 


91 


38. VIRGINIA. 


769,8 


90 


39, UTAH 


781,0 


89 


40«. IDAHO 


772.2 


88 


41. SOUTH DAKOTA 


763.5 


87 


42. RHODE ISLAND 


763.5 


87 


43. KENTUCKY 


763,5 


87 


44. GEORGIA 


745.9 


85 


45. TENNESSEE 


726.4 


83 


46.^ NORTH CAROLINA 


728.4 


83 


47. MAINE 


719.6 


82 


48. Al^KANSAS 


693.3 


79 


49. ALABAMA 


675.7 


77 


50. SOUTH CAROLINA 


675.7 


77 


51. MISSISSIPPI 


605.5 


69 


• UNITED STATES 


877.5 





3. Tnx Capacity . Tiie potential of state and 
local governments to cbtaln revenues for 
public purposes throuiih various Idnda of 
taxes (1978). Mca:,ui-cd by a "representative 
tax syfitcn" which defines the tax capacity 
ot a fltate and its local governments as the 
cmount of revenue thc;y could raise If all 50 
atate-locsl ayatcns applied identical tax 
rstea (national** averages; to their reapectiva 
tax baaea. (INPUT factor) 
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Table X - Continued 



4 

Tax Effort 









tjidM 


1 • 




154 a T 


1S5 




MACQArHllQPTT^ 


130 . 9 


131 


J • 


tai TrnauTA 


123.4 


1 24 


A 




1 7t A 


1 22 


5» 


LiTCfAMCtkl 

MP i bCONs IN 


1 1 & n 
1 U 


1 1 4 
i i 3 


6 • 


nlNNcbO 1 A 


1 1 . n 


i i ? 


7 • 


HAWA I I 




11? 
1 1 C 




ALASKA 




lie 




KHDuc SSLAND 


1 t 1 L. 


lie 


10«- 


ARIZONA 


110.1 


' \ ft 
« 1 U 


11. 


MAj<yLANO 


108.3 


lOo 


12. 


NEW JERSEY 


105.9 






MAINE 


105«2 


105 


u. 


MICHIGAN 


105,1 


105 


15« 


VERMONT 


104,7 


105 


1^ 


Jrf4SMlNGI0N 






17, 


PENNSYLVANIA 


100.0 


100 


18. 


.MISSISSIPPI 


97.3 


97 


19. 


OREGON 


97.0 


97 


20* 


VIRGINIA 


95,2 


95 


21 • 


CONNECTICUT 


95,2 


95 


22«- 


.NEBRASKA 


94.4 




23. 


ILLINOIS 


93.3 


93 


24 


MONTANA 


92 .7 


9J 


25« 


UTAH 


92.5 


93 


26* 


COLORADO 


-91.7 


.92 


?7. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


91.5 


9c 


2B«. 


IDAHO 


90.3 


90 


29. 


6EDH6IA 


90.3 


90 


3C« 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


89« 4 


n ft 


3i« 


NEW MEXICO 


89.3 


89 


32. 


KANSAS 


89. i 


89 


:53. 


NOrtTH CAROLINA 


88.3 


88 




IOWA 


.67.:: 


88 


35. 


NORTH DA^^/lA 


87.3 


87 


.36*.. 


DELAWARE 


87.2 


O 1 


37. 


WYOMING 


84*7 


85 


38. 


TENNE55FE 


84.6 


as 


39« 


ALABAMA 


84.0 


84 


40«. 


KENTUCKY 


82.7 


B3 


41. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


82,7 


83 


42. 


INDIANA 


Rl«l 


Rl 


43. 


ARKANSAS 


ao.4 


81 


44. 


MISSOURI 


79.3 


79 


45. 


LOUISIANA 


78.0 . 


78 


46.- 


•NEW HAMPSHIRE 


74.9 


,75 


47. 


NEVADA 


74.1 


74 


48. 


FLORIDA 


74.0 


74 


49. 


OKLAHOMA 


73.9 


74 


50. 


TEXAS 


67.8 


68 


51. 


OHIO 


56.5 


57 




UNITED STATES 


100. 0 


100 



Tax 

Tax Revenues (3x4) 







Oellm ptr Caplu 


Indu 


1 . 


ALASKA 




161 


2 . 


N£W YORK 


1 #290.9 


147 


3 • 


D . C . 


1 f 261 .7 


144 


A 




1 f 202« 7 


137 


5 • 


W 1 U r 1 1 IN U 




131 




MA>>^ACnU3ci 19 




122 


7 . 


HAWAI I 


1 . AC ^ \ 


1 7 ft 


8.- 


-MINNESOTA 


TTT / . * 


i 1** 


9 . 


NEVADA 


TTVD . I 


1 1 


10. 


NEW JtHScY 


994 « 7 




11 . 


WISCONSIN 


969 . 2 


1 1 u 


12.. 


MICHIGAN 


QCQ 7 
TrTlTT « f 


\ AQ 

i UTT 


13. 


MARYLAND 


QS^ ft C 


1 ftH 


1^. 


DELiVWAKE 


74 1 . O 


1 ft7 


15. 


CONNECT I CUT 


Q 

VJ^. o 


1 ft 7 
1 U ( 


16. 


ILL INOIS 


Q t 7 A 
ttI » .* 


\ ft>^ 
1 U3 


17 . 


ARIZONA 


899 . ^ 


1 ftl 
1 U J 






no A *4 


1 a? 


19« 


COLORADO 


Q 7 ft ft 

o7U . U 


QO 


20 . 


UrlCoUN 


A A O 

ODD . y 


99 


21 . 


OChiMCVI t/AKlfA 
Kr.WNb T LV AiMl A 


86 0.8 


98 


cc .- 


ounnp TCI Akin 


850 *9- 


. 97. 


23 . 




836 • 8 


95 


OA. 


MAKIT AfJ a 
rl'JIM 1 AlvA 


H22.2 


94 




IMCOn ASfVA 


612.2 


93 


PA 
CO . 


If A r J C A C 


79b. 1 


91 


C f . 


Z 0 W A 


791 .6 


90 






760 .9 


87 


29 . 


kl A T KIP 
MAI nfC 


757 1 


86 


30 • 


V iKo 1 (Ml A 




86 


31 . 


UT Ail 


7PP 7 


62 


32. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


7 5ft 3 

r C U • c 


82 


33 . 


L-OU ] b 1 ANA 


7 1 P 7 
/ 1 c • f 


O 1 


34.. 


I NO I ANA 


705.1 


80 


35. 


IDAHO 


697.7 


80 


JO . . 


bUUIH UAfVUIA 


682«8 


78 


37. 


FLO^<IDA 


675.6 


77 


38. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


675.0 


. 77 


39. 


GEOkGiA 


673.6 


77 


40. 


TEXAS 


672.4 


.77 


41. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


671.0 


77 


42. 


U.\LAH0HA 


668.8 


76 


43. 


MISSOURI 


654.8 


75 


44.. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


643.3 


7i 


4S« 


KENTUC:<Y 


632.1 


72 


46«. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


616.6 


71 


47. 


TENNESSEE 


616.7. 


70 


.4^8. 


MISSISSIPPI 


S89.S 


67 


49. 


ALAPAHA 


S6d.l 


65 


.50. 


At^^KANSAC 


557. 8 


64 


SI. 


Ohio 


SU.l 


58 




UNITED STATE'S 


877. S 


100 



4. Tax effort . State and local tax revenue 
collected as a percentage ot state and local tax 
capacity (1978). Tax effort tntiasurea. aa a per- 
centbgiii how much of state and loc^l goverMwnc 
cex capacity la actually used, the tax revenuea 
collected for all states equals total t«x 
cepaclny natlonvlde so that the national effort 
by definition is 100 percent. Effort oeasures 
for the individual sretas indicate how they 
conpare vXth the natioAAl average. (PROCESS 
factor) 



Tax Tax rovenues . (3x4) State and local tar 
revenue collected per capita (1978). Collected 
tax revcriues represent che wealth available to 
state and local governments for public use. 
The index essentially Identifies "rich" versus 
"poor" states according to the sire of their 
current tax income. These designations, however, 
nust be tempered by the fact that some states 
have far greater social needs than others 
Increasing the competition for funding. Further* 
ttofai other stete weeV^h such as noa-tax 
revenues from govemoent fees and charges for 
selling certain public services are not incl^j^Jea. 
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Table X - Continued 



Alloca J. > 
Public ' h( r 



1« AUARAHA 

2, MISSISSIPPI 

3, SOUTH CAROLINA 

4, - NOhJt.H CAROLINA 
5* NORTH DAKOTA 
(>• TEXAS 

7f UTAH 

KANSAS 
9, AHtKANSAS 
)0, lOkHO - 

11. NEW HEXTLU 

12. OREGON 

13. AkI/ONA 

15, KENTUCKY 
16.. lO^A 
17. NEBRASKA 
Id. WrST VIPGINIA 

19. HAWAII 

20. WVOHING 

21. ALASKA 

22. OKLAHOMA 

23. TENNESSEE 

24. LOUISIANA 

25. VIRGINIA 

26. CALIFOf^NlA 

27. GEORGIA 
2B«. M'nnESOTa 
29!, WISCONSIN 
30* INDIANA 
31. COLORADO 
32» ^sOUTH DAKOTA 
33... •-I«:sOURI 

?i.O;<IDA 

35. MIChjTG/LN 

S'it^ DELAWARF 

37. MONTANA 

38. ILLINOIS . 

39. PHODt" ISLAND 
4U. MARYLAND 

41. OHIO 
*2. NEVADA 
43, CONNECTTCUT 
44.. PENNSYLVANIA 
4S. NEW fOWK 
66..« MAINE. 
47. VERMONT 
.48^ NEw JERSEY 
49. 0. C. 
5a. NEW HAMPSiiim 
51. MASSACHUSETTS 

• UNITED STATEb 



. 5. Allocation t o Pu blic HlRher Education . S tat« 
a&d local tAx revdjiufc appropriated or levied for 
current operating t-xpcnJies of public higher 
•ducttlon (1979-80). This ratio auggcsts the 
relative laportancc cf fincncing pubUc higher 
education to the funaipg of other public eervlcea 
In the state an(i local government budget. The 
caaa for greater allocation cautt be oada againat 
coBpeting claloA of other public aervlco procraas. 
(PROCESS factor) 



Education 

Tm R«v«m/4f |ndtx 

17, 7X |70 

17.3 166 

16.4 I'Se 

16.3 157 

15.7 151 

15.4 146 
15,2 146 
H,2 J37 
1^.0 135 
♦3,9 }34 
13.9 134 
iTi.a 133 

13.8 133 

13.5 110 


13.0 


i J u 

125 


12.9 


124 


12.6 


121 


12.5 


120 


12.4 


119 


12.4 


119 


12.1 


U6 


11.9 


114 


11.5 


111 


11.4 


110 


11*4 


110 


11.3 


109 


11.3. 


109 


11.1 


107 


10.8 


1C4 


10.7 


103 


10. S 


101 


1C.4 


100 


10*3 


99 


9.9 


95 


9.6 


9c 


9.5 


91 


.9.4 


90 


9.0 


87 


9.0 


87 


9.0 


87 


8.5 


82 


7,2 


69 


t,2 


69 


7.2 


69 


6.9 


6f 


6.6 


64 


6.0 


58 


5.6 


54 


5.1 


49 


5.1 


49 


10.4 


100 



App 

Appropriations per Student 



(Tax X 5/enroll) 



1. ALASK/^ 

2. D. C, 

3. WYOMING 
^4... NEW YORK 

5. MINNESOTA 

6. IOWA 

7. GEORGIA 

a« SOUTH Carolina 

9. HAWAil 

10. NOf<TH CAROLINA 

11. KENTUCKY 

12. IDAHO 

13. CALIFORNIA 
14^ ©ENNSYLVANIA 
Ive 4LA8AMA 

tb.. vlONNErTlCUT. 

17. ARKANSAS 

18. UTAH 

19. MISSISSIPPI 

20. ILLINOIS. 

21. TEXAS 
22...NEw:MEXrC0. 
23. NE8kASKA 
24. . INDIANA 

25. WESt VIPGINIA 

26. OREGON 

27. KANSAS 
?8. -LOUISIANA 
25. WISCONSIN 
30. RHODE ISLAND 
31e NEVADA 

32. MICHIGAN 

33. MISSOURI 
34^.MaRY^AND 
35. TENNESSEE 
36.. FLORIDA 

37. NORTH DAKOTA 
38.. VIRGINIA 
39. NEW JERSEY 
.40^.0MIO 

^^v,.irfft§^irifpTQN 

42.. MASSACHUSETTS 

43. AWlZONA 

44. SOUTH Dakota 

45. MONTANA 
46,...0ELAWARE 

47. MAINE 

48. OKLAHOMA 

49. COLORADO 
SO. . VERJ^iONT 

51. NEW HAMPSHIRE 

• UNITED STATES 



App , Acpropriatlona por Stude nt. (Tax x 5/Enroll) 
State and Icccl tax revenue ap;^npriated for 
Current opernting expenses of public higher educa- 
tion per full-tirae-equivalent student (1979-80), 
This reeaaure auggeats the financial conaaitment of 
etar.c and local governments to support public Ki^shar 
education consistent with available state rcsourcea. 
the rf>le of tuition and other revenue sources, the 
relative "costllneaa" of the higher education ayatea, 
and local price levels. Since these factors will 
bo 8ut■^uquent^y Introdused. Interatate comparieon* 
of this Intem^'l^at^ Treasure should be avoided. 



Mian 




psr Sludofit 




$ 7,686.0 


242 


6*065.0 


191 


4,246,0 


134 


4*049,0 


128 


3*960«0 


12S 


3*915,0 


123 


3*692,0 


116 


^•6S2,0 


US 


3*650.0 


US 


3*638.0 


US 


3*560,0 


112 


3*479.0 


110 


3*418. 0 


108 


3*399.0 


107 


3«372,0 


106 


3*298.0. 


104 


3«2B3.0 


104 


3f 261.0 


103 


3*263.0 


103 


3* 225.0 


102 


3.216.0 


101 


3*20S.O 


101 


3«196.0 


101 


3*151.0 


99 


3f 120,0 


98 


3i 119,0 


98 


3*102.0 


98 


3«08S.O 


. 97 


3*029.0 


96 


3*006.0 


9S 


2*9S5. 0 




2*921. C 


92 


2c 892.0 


91 


2*872.0 


91 


2«B40.0 


90 


2«ai3.o 


89 


2»807.0 


89 


2*726.0 


86 


2t72S.O 


86 


2*SH4«0 


81 






2cS62.0 


81 


2*54j.O 


60 


2*S10.0 


79 


2*^»7'6.0 


78 


2t472.n 


78 


2«416.0 


76 


2*377.0 


75 


2.3S6.0 


74 


1>97B.0 


62 


1«535.0 


48 


3*173,0 


ICO 
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Table X - Continued 



6 

Tuition Factor 



Indu 





71^ 


Cm HCM HAMP^PlXKC 


195 




169 


A. Oti'MUCVI IJAKtVA 

rLNNbTLVANX A 


-160 


5* MAINE 


152 


o. loluhauo 


152 




132 


o» nAKYLAriO 


144 


S» MILiilbAN 


143 




■140 


I I m V IHlilN I A 


139 


I Cm New JCnSc* 


1 35 


IJ» bUUTH UAKUTA 


133 


I Mr.w TUKK 


133 


IS* MriOPE ISLAND 


131 


lo« WI5CCN5IN 


129 


17* TENNESSEE 


I2y 


lOm UKCuOiN 


129 


19. MINNESOTA 


129 


cOm Ml^SIb&IPPI 


128 


cl» HISbOUffI 


12b 


cc*. UKLAHOHA 


127 


c3« HON 1 ANA 


127 


> C9 ■ ALAHAnA 


1 27 


I iT A ^ 
c^* UIAH 


12b 


5a. /*cr»t_»^TA 

cOa utUhuI A 


126 


C f ■ 1 ilNA 


1 2b 


CO*- ANJ ZONA 


126 


70 ^AKICaC 


1 26 


- JO • Nc V AUA 


1 7a 

Ico 


J 1 1 uUUI bl ANA 


125 


32p FUOMOA 


12'i 


33. UebMASKA 


125 


-34. NOHTH DAKOTA 


'2S 


35. ILLINOIS 


12b 


-36. CONNECTICUT 


125 


37. KENTUCKY 


125 


38* NEk »4EXIC0 




39« MASSACHUSETTS 


121 


. 40. ARKANSAS 


121 


4lA_4fASKlNr,TON 


120 


.42.. NORTH CAHOLZNA 




43. SOUTH Carolina 


119 


44. WEST VI^^GINIA 


116 


4S. TEXAS 


115 


.46^ WYO.V.ING. 


lib 


47. HAWAII 


114 


48^ IDAHO 


112 


49. CALIFORNIA 


109 


50. ALASKA 


. 109 


51» 0. Cm 


106 


. UNITED STATES 


m 



6. Tuition factor . Ratio of 6tat4 and local 
g»^«minenc approprlaclons plus student cuiclon 
ruvenue to scate and local goversment appropri- 
ations (1977-78). Thlf. Inacedlate past ratio 
Buggsstfi the relaclvft Importanca of atudeni; 
tuition as a funding iiourca cpopared to stacc- 
loc^l appropriations. A high or lov raclo does 
nr/c necessarily acan hl'^h or lov tuition since 
/ipproprladons per scudtnt stay also bo 
•correspondingly high low. (PnCC£SS factor) 



Rev 

Estimated Approprfations and 
Tuition Revenues per Stude^'it 



App X 6) 




Indtx 


1 • ALASKA 


5 fi ■ 3 7B- 0 


208 


2 . 0 . Cm 


6 1 429. 0 


1 Aft 


3 • PENNSYLVANIA 


S 1 4 39. 0 




4. N£te YOPif 


9 1 JOO . u 






Oil Uo« 0 


1 77 

Ic f 


6 • I Q0IA 


■ Q 1 7 ft 


1 77 
1 CC 


7 UyCihtl tid 

1 m ^IV/r^^iHU 


L QUI n 


121 


0 . UCUKU I A 


/ A.C 7 n 
4 1 obc ■ 0 


115 




4 1630.0 


115 


10-, KFNTUrKV 


li. A C 1 n 
« 1 .0 


tin 
110 


i 1 • 1 i^U 1 Al>i A 


4 1 4 1 2 . 0 


110 


17 QOiiTlj ^aUAI TKIa 
1C« bUU In LAHULINA 


4 1 »'^<»6 . 0 


1 Ob 


1 J • WUrf in LAKUL. 2 NA 


> 3 3 0 . 0 


1 07 


1a. ai AC^AMA 


^ 1 283 . 0 


1 06 


13. lA^niUAl^ 


£. 17 7 l\ 
*» f 1 f f mV 


1 04 


16^ MTS(?T<^ S TPPr 


£..177 n 
1 1 r r » U 


t ft/. 




A. - 1 7 7 n 
H f 1 r r . U 


X04 




A . 1 A 1 n 


103 


1 Q MAU Yl ANr> 


^ 1 1 36 . 0 


1 03 




.1.177 n 


1 n7 

1 Oc 


21. UTAH 


4 1 1 0 9 0 


1 ft7 


- 22.- ILLINOIS 


4*032.0 


1 ft/i 


J3. OREGON 


4 1 024 0 


1 ft ft 
^ U U 


24. NEBWASJ<A 


3 • 996 . 0 


QQ 
77 


25. ArfKANSAS 


3 • 972 . 0 


QQ 
77 


26. RHODE im AND 


J I 7 JO . u 


70 


27. OhIO 


3 • 928 . 0 


70 


' 2H» W2 SCO.MST ' 


2 1 QnH . n 

<3 ■ 7 u 0 « u 


07 
7 r 


29. NEW MEXiCu 


3 • 91 1 • 0 


97 


,30. KANSAS 


3 1 90*3 . 0 


Q7 
7 f 


31, IDAHO 


3 1 897 . 0 


97 


17^ 1 nilTCTAlkIA 


3 1 BS6 ■ 0 


96 


33. VIPGINIA 


3,790.0 


94 


■34. MEVADA 


3i724^0 


92 


3S. CALIFOMNiA 


3i725.0 


92 


-36. MISSOURI 


3i702.0 


92 


37. TEXAS 


3i698.0 


92 


3fl. NEW jart<^EY 


3*679,0 


91 


39 « MAINE 


3i676.0 


91 


40r' TEf^JjESSFE 


3i664,0 


91. 


41. WEST VIPGTNIA 


3.620.0 


90 


42, COLOMAOO 


3i5Hl .0 


A9 


43. FLOklOA 


3f 516.0 


87 


44. nowtm Dakota 


Jf509.0 


87 


4S. SOUTH Dakota 


3*338.0 


83 


.46» AHlZQNA 


3i204.0 


. no . 


47, .MONTANA 


3.145.0 


' 78 • 


♦8« MASSACHUSETTS 


3f lOO.O 


77 


4«5- fc^A«;wT^^Tn^J 


^'fiHP.n 


-UL 


SO* OKLAHOMA 


3.019,0 


7S 


51. NEW HAMPSHIRE 


2.994.0 


74 


. UNZTbU SiATES 


4.030.0 


100 



Rev Estimated Ap pro priations and Tuition 
Rovcnuos per Studc nL. (App x 6) Student tuition 
paytniincs and state aitJ local tax revenue appro- 
priated for currenc operating expenses of public 
higher education f»J^ f ull-clmc-equlvalent student. 
Tuition and appropriations account for 90 percent 
of current operating oxpense revenuea which 
generally exclude governaevit contracta and grap^-j" 
and sales and service revenues. 
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System Cost Index 



8 

Geographical Price index 







!• MONTANA 


130 


2« DELAWARE 


1^9 




126 


•4. -SOUTH-DAKOTA 


126 


5* NEW MEX7C0 


125 


6* INDIANA 


124 


7* UTAH 


121 

AC 1 


d« Ohio 


119 


9* NO>^[TH DAKOTA 


119 


10.-NEW -HAMPSHIRE 


118 


lit KANSAS 


117 


12* lOWA 


116 


13* WYOMING 


115 


14*. HAlNE 


113 


15* HAWAII 


lie 


•16*-MINNES0TA 


111 
111 


17a kHOnr INLAND 


111 
1 i i 




1 1 A 


19« KENTUCKY 


1 lu 


20. NEBt<ASKA 


1 08 


21* OKLAHOMA 


107 


.22,. ARRONA 


107 


23. COLORADO 


106 


24.. PENNSYLVANIA. 


106 


25. SOUTH CAROLINA 


10!> 


•26* IDAHO 


1CI5 


27. NEVADA 


105 


^ar.JVRKANSA<; 


104 


29. MICHIGAN 


1C4 


30*. ALAHAHA 


102 


^1 1 nlJTCTAIitA 
J 1 • LUW 1 ANA 


1 02 


32 • OREGON 


101 


33. TENNESSEE 


101 


.34»^EXflS 


101 


3t>. CONNECTICUT 


101 


. 36..MAHyLANn 


. 99 


37. MISSISSIPPI 


99 


38. GEORGIA 


98 


39. WA^MTMr^TOM 


QM 


♦ O^.. WISCONSIN. 


98 


41. MISSOURI 


98 


42» VIWCilNlA . 


96 


43. ILLINOIS 


96 


44. MASSACHUSETTS 


96 


45. NORTH Carolina 


96 


46^0...C.- 


94 


47. new jersey 


94 


.46..rL0RIDA 


94 


49* ALASKA 


91 


.50,..N£W YORK 


. 86 


51. CALIFORNIA 


83 


. UNITED STATES 


100 



U 


ALASKA 


2. 


HAWAII 


3. 


HICHIGAN 


4. 


DELAf Apr 


5, 




6, 


CAT TFnPMTA 


7^ 


0. C 


8. 


TT T T»Jr»TC 


Q 




in 




1 1 
±± m 






Lw» it LtJTi CUT 


13. 


WASHINGTON 




WEST VIRGINIA 


1 J. 


niSSQURI 


• 16* 


OHIO 


17. 


OREGON 


IB* 




19. 


PENNSYLVANIA 






21 






KANSAS 


£j m 








25. 






tmhtama 


Aim 




' AO. 


ri liiA cdu X A 


29; 


VIRGINIA 


.30. 


IOWA 


31. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


32. 


TEXAS 


33. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


.34. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


35. 


UTAH 


36. 


VERMONT 


37. 


WYCWING 


38. 


ALABi\>IA 


39. 


LOUISIANA 


-40. 


NORTH CAROLISA 


n. 


monta>:a 


42.* 


ahi^oua 




MAINE 


44. 


NEW .MEXICO 


45. 


QKL\HOMA 


46. 


SOUTH *CAR&l.m 


47. 


TENNESSEE 


48. 


ARKANSAS 


49*. 


MISSISSIPPI 


50. 


RHODE T<;LAKD 


51. 


IDAHO 



145 

120 Est. 

117 

112 

107 

105 

105 

104 

104 

103 

102 

101 



UNITED STATES 



101 
99 
99 
99 
96 
98 
98 

96 
96 
96 
96 
95 
95 
95 
94 
94 
93 
93 
93 
92 
92 
92 
92 

92 

91 

91 

91 

90 

89 

89 

89 

89 

89 

88 

87 

87 

86 

84 

100 



7. System Cost Index . Constructed state and local goverxk- 
nant appropriations and tuition per student based on appll- 
catloa of ontlonal average dollar rates by type of Instltu* 
Clon to state enrollment ©ix (1977-78). States with a larger 
proportion of enrollnonts at unlversirJ.ea and four->year 
collcgaa* with higher salaried fcculty and nore extensive 
progrOB and overhead costs, are Inherently nora expensive to 
opera ta than ^hare enrolloants are griuitar at tvo-year 
colleges. The Systca Cost Iridcx retorts cha relative average 
'*coat" per student (In terms of ra<}ulred revenues) that a 
atata would Incur for its public aystem If It financed enroll-* 
menta at aach type of institution by tha national average 
aonroprlatlona and tultl^ rr^T. FIB student, (I!l?ur factor) 



8. Geographical price Index . An Index to 
reflect the variation in purchasing pouet acong 
states due to geographical dlffr»rence8 in 
prices paid for essentially the snme goods and 
services purchased by colleges and universities. 
The exception la Inclusion of aiTditlonal or 
lesser hcuclng and alr-condltloning costs due 
to geographical location. (This index Is nov 
under development. The current proxy used 
Is average earnings of clerical workers.) 
(INPUT factor) 
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Table X - Continued 



OUTPUT 

Adjusted Estimated Appropriations 













f/7xd) 


^ St.td«nt 


(ndut 


1. 


D. C. 


4 6,513 


162 


n 




. 6,3A8 


158 


2. 


SEW YORK 


5,885 


147 


A. 


PE.N'NSVLVANIA 


5,236 


130 


5. 


N'ORTH CAROLINA 


4,956 


123 


6. 


min:;esota 


A, 896 


121 


7. 


MISSISSIPPI 


A, 851 


120 


6. 


CEORCIA 


^i,S4A 


120 


9. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


A, 651 


115 


10. 


UTOMIXC 


A, 615 


115 


11. 


ALABA^IA 


A, 614 


llA 


12. 


IOWA 


A, 572 


113 


13. 


IDAHO 


A, 418 


110 


14. 


ARKAN&XS 


A, 391 


109 


15. 


CALirORXiA 


;,27A 


106 


16. 


KENTUCKY 


A, 215 


105 


17. 


VIRGINIA 


A, 200 


lOA 


18. 


LOUISIANA 


A, 155 


103 


19. 


RHODE ISLAND 


A, 126 


102 


20. 


TENNESSEE 


A, 123 


102 


21. 


WISCONSIN 


4,068 


101 


22. 


MARVLi\XD 


4,056 


101 


23. 


CONNECTICUT 


4 0A2 


100 


2A. 


ILLINOIS 


A 033 


100 


25. 




A 02A 


100 


26. 


VERMONT 


J 1 77 J 


77 


27. 


f l»w'I\ 1 W4\ 


J , 7J0 


70 






3, 938 


no 

93 






J , 07 J 


7 / 






J , O J / 


OQ 
7J 


31. 




1 QIC 


OQ 
7J 


32. 




J y /H J 


7 J 


33. 


UTAH 


3.691 


92 


3A. 


MAINE 


3,655 


91 


35. 


COLORADO 


3,519 


87 


36. 


NEW MEXJCO 


3,516 


87 


37. 


KANSAS 


J,A80 


86 


38. 


MICHIGAN 


3,A32 


85 


39, 


MASSACHUSETTS 


3,365 


83 


AO. 


ARI^ON^ 


3,36A 


83 


Al. 


OHIO 


3,334 


83 


A2. 


NEVADA 


3,31A 


82 


A3. 


WEST VIRGINIA 


3,258 


81 


AA. 


NORTH DAKOTA 


3,20A 


80 


A5. 


OKL4\H0a\ 


3,171 


79 


iii 




3^ 


77 


A7, 


Hi\WAI I 


3,096 


77 


A8. 


DEUWARE 


2,891 


72 


A9. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 


2,8A8 


71 


30. 


N*EV aoirsHiRE 


2,758 


68 


51. 


MONTANA 


2,688 


67 




UNITED STATES 


4,030 


100 



OUTPUT Adjusted EstAmated A pr^m prla^^lona and Tuition Revenua« 
per^ Student. (Rev/7 x 8) Si.icj iind local tax rcvcnuca appro- 
priated or Icvted for current j;vratlns expenses of public 
hlpher education per FTE stude.K adjusted by the state higher 
education Systen Cost Index and the Geographical Prico Index- 
Dividing appropriations and luirlon >y the Cost Index for 
each state "corrects" for variations among the states in the 
Dlx of cnrollcerits at lessor or more costly types of institu- 
rtons« thereby placing all states on a more coosnon footing for 
conparlson. Dividing by the Geographical Price Index for each 
state attcapts to eliminate c^'^o^'^P^ical prico variations so 
. ..- rruo relarlvc differenced in eaulvalent support levels 
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TABLE XI 

U.S. Veterinary Medicine Schools 
1979-80 Tuition and Fee Rates 



Public Veterinary Schools 
Tuition and Fees 

Residents 

Nonresidents 
Private Veterinary Schools 
Tuition and Fees 

Residents 

Nonresidents 



Range 



Median Average WSU 



$ 600 - 2,609 $1,099 $1,271 $1,028 
900 - 6,776 3,143 2,975 3,758 



$2,300 - 6,600 $3,832 $4,244 
2,300 - 7,900 5,474 5,225 
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TABLE XII 

U.S. Medical Schools 
Tuition, Student Fees, and All Other Expenses, First-Year Class 
1979-80 and 1980-81 



00 

I 

09 



S9 



Public Nica] Schools^ 
Tuition 

Resident 

Nofiresiden . 
Student Fees 



1979-80 

Se Median Average' 



1980-81 



IT Jan£7MediS^^ Average 



5180-5,550 $1,756 |1,921 
800-14,184 3,347 3,824 
25-1,200 168 293 



All Other Experises ,2,750-8,000 4,725 4,877 
Private Hedical Schools 

Tuition** 2,400-13,500 6,500 6,908 

Student Fees 15^600 -213 227 

All Other Expenses ■ 2,400-7,455 4,887 4,690 



11,029 $80-5,550 $1,995 $2,108 

3,759 410-23,290 3,760 4,082 

25-3,525 195 392 

4,485 3,350-10,090 5,412 5,423 



2,600-14,750 7,600 7,892 
8-1,362 203 269 
4,000-9,500 5,793 .,,£341 



$1,029 
3,759 



5,190 



Excludes Uniformed Services University of the Health Sciences which does not charge tuition 
or student fees. 

The following private or state related schools reported a lower tuition for residents of the ' 
state: Baylor, Catholic University of Puerto Rico, Pittsburgh, Tenfple, Tulane, Eastern Virginia, 
and the Medical College of Wisconsin. The higher tuition estimate for these schools was used 
for this table. 
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TABLE XIII 



Relationship of Public Medical School 
Resident Tuition and Fees to Undergraduate 
Resident Tuition and Fees 
1979-80 



Differential 

Range 104% to 492% 

Median 246% 
Average 245% 
University of Washington 150% 



TABLE XIV 

Relationship of Public Veterinary Medicine 
Resident Tuition and Fees to Undergraduate 
Resident Tuition and Fees 
1979-80 



Differential 

Range 108% to 233%' 

Median 156% 
Average 161% 
Washington State University 150% 



9i 
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Statutory References 
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!!8B.1S.060 General tuition and operating fees to 
reflect cost of instruction. It is the intent of the Seg^sla- 
lure that amounts charged for general luiion and oper- 
ating fees shall reflect the proportional operating cost of 
insiiyclion at the state universities. It is the further 
sntent of the legislature that such fees charged to under- 
graduate resident students at the state univefsities be not 
more than twenty-five percent of the cost of undergrad- 
uate university instruction, that such fees charged to 
undergraduate resident students at the regional universi- 
ties and The Evergreen State College be not more than 
eighty percent of the tctal of general tuition and opera- 
ting fees charged to state university undergrziduatc resi- 
dent students and that such fees charged to 
imdergradp^ite resident stucienU? at community colleges 
he not more than forty-five percent of the total of gen- 
eral tuition and operating fees charged to state univer- 
sity undergraduate resident students. [1977 1st ex.s. c 
322 §i. J 

SwembHity 1977 1st exs. c 322: "If any provision of ihis 1977 

amendatory' act, or its application to any person or circumstance is 
heM invalid, the remainder of the act, or the application of the provi- 
sion to other persons or circumstances is not affected.* (1977 Hi cx.s. 
c 322 5 17.] This *ipplics to RCW 288.15.060, 28B.I5.065, 
20B.I5.070. 28B.15.075, 28B.15.10O, 28B.15.201, 28P.15.380, 
28B.15.40I, 28B.15.500, 28B.I5.620, 28B.I5.710, 2'JB.15.S00, 
280.35.361, 28B.40.361 and to the repeal of RCW ,28B.i5.'>')0, 28B- 
.15J0O, 28B.15.400 and 28B.15.630. 



28BJ5.065 Adjustment of state appropriations for 
needy student fia ^icial aid. It is the intent of the legisla-' 
turc that needy students not be deprived of access to 
higher education due to increases ir educational costs or 
consequent increases in tuition and fees. It is the sense of 
the ' legislature that state appropriations for student 
financial aid be adjusted in an amount which together 
with funds estimated to be available in the form of basic 
educational opportunity grants as authorized under Sec- 
tion 411 of the federal Higher Education Act of 1965 as 
now or hereafter amended will equal twenty-four per- 
cent of any change in revenue estimated to occur as a 
result of revisions in tuition and fee levels under the 
provisions of this 1977 amendatory act. [1977 l.st cr..s. c 
322 §6.] 

Render's note: Phrase 'this 1977 amendatory acf, sec 'this applies 
to' note following RCW 28B. 15.060. 

Scvermbilit^ 19T7 lirt txjs. c 322: Sec note following R.CW 

28B.15.060. 



28B. 15.075 Recommendations for adjustments In 
the iiniounts of tuition and opera^'ng fees. In accordance 
with its responsibilities under RCW 288.80.030(3). the 
council for postsecondary education .'^hall make recom- 
mendations to the governor and.tht: legislature for 
adjustments in the amounts of tuition and operating fees 
consistent with the intent of this 1977 amendatory act. 
Such recommendations shall be made not later than 
November lOlh of each even-numbered year and shall 
be based on the operating cost of instruction for the 
state universities for the biennium then in effect, such 
operating costs to be calculated in accordance with defi- 
nitions, criteria and, procedures which have been 
approved as provided in RCW 28B.I5.070. fl977 1st 
;x.s. c 322 § 8.] 

R«Tt9«r's not«: Phrase "thb 1977 amendatory act% see 'this applies 
to' note following RCW 28B.15.060. 

S«yerabiUty^«— 19T7 Ist ex.s. c 322: See note following RCW 
28B.1S.060. 

28B. 15.070 Development of defintx'ions, criteria and 
procedures for the operating cost of instnictibn. The 
house and senate higher education committees shall 
develop, in cooperation with the council for postsecon- 
dary education and the respective fiscal commUtecs of 
the house and senate, the office of fiscal management 
and the state institutions of higher education no later of 
than January 1978, and at each two year interval there- 
after, definitions, criteria and procedures for the opera- 
ting cost of instruction for the state universities upon 
which general tuition and operating fee recommenda- 
tions will be based. [1977 1st ex.s. c 322 § 7.] 

S«tcr«binty- J977 Ist exs. c 322:' Sec noic lol lowing ROW 

2iSB.15.060. 
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APPENDIX D 
Written Conments Regarding the 
August Discussion Draft 



Washington Association of University Students 

Representing over 75,000 university students 



September 20, 1980 

TO: The Council for Postsecondary Education 

FROM: The Washington Association of University Students 

SUBJECT: Student Response to CPE Staff Draft Recommendations 
for Tuition and Fee Policy - Dated August 20, 1980. 

The Washington Association of University Students (WAUS) 
is a coalition of the elected student leaders, both graduate 
and undergraduate, of the 4-year public universities and colleges 
of the State of Washington. On September 20, 1980, the WAUS 
Board of Directors adopted the following positions in response 
to the 14 tuition and fee policy reccmmendations proposed in 
the August 20th draft report by the CPE staff. For your con- 
venience, our responses are set out in the same numerical order 
as the proposed recommendations. 

1. WAUS recognizes that the costs of higher education 
have increased significantly since the last tuition increase in 
1977. Therefore we acknowledge that some tuition increase is 
both necessary and fair to the students, the universities, and to 
the taxpayers of the State of V7ashington. 

Furthermore WAUS supports the concept that students should 
pay some roughly predictable percentage of the Cost of Educa- 
tion up to the current 25% ceiling established by RCV7 28B.15.060. 
It is important that the Council remember that this statutory 
language establishes a maximum percentage recommended by the 
legislature. In this regard, WAUS would like an explanation 
of the basis and polj.cy justification . by which a figure of 25% 
was previously recommended by the CPE and chosen by the legis- 
lature. 

The more important .question, of course, is what specific 
percentage of the Cost of Education do we bolieve that Washington 

- D-l - 

University of Washington Wsshington State University Vvestern Washington University 

](^ Central Washington University &shrn Washington University The Evergreen State College 



WAUS Tuition Statement 
Page Two 

students should bear. That percentage would certainly be no 
more than 25%, and may well be less, depending upon our further 
study and discussion of the following concerns: 

A. We have serious reservations about the CPE 
staff's substantial and continuing reliance on the 7-state 
comparison study as a policy rationale for this recommendation. 
For example, there -has been no careful examination of the finan- 
cial aid available, and other variables which might significantly 
distinguish Washington students (and especially graduate students) 
from those of the seven comparison states. 

B. As has been dramatically demonstrated in recent 
months, there exists a substantial gap betv;een the financial 
needs of students as established by the governments * s own cri- 
teria, and the financial aid which is available to then. Contrary 
to popular belief, this gap has been sizable even in recent years, 
and it appears to be getting larger. As can be readily documented 
from the recent experience at the University of Washington, this 
gap can have tragic consequences on the lives of thousands of 
students statewide. 

The Washington Association of University Students 
strongly snpports equal access to quality higher education. We 
are especially concerned that tuition policies do not lii^it 
access to low income and disadvantaged students. Thus, before 
VJAUS would endorse the need for any significant tuition increases, 
we v/ould need to be shown that the financial aid problems of 
Washington students were being addressed in a meaningful manner. 

C. There is considerable dispute within the higher 
education community as to how to best measure "the Cost of Edu- 
cation". For example, the current Unit Expenditure Study tends 
to underestimate or ignore external factors of cost to students 
such cis housing, child care, and transportation costs v\^hich 
significantly affect the Cost of Education from the students, 
rather than from the institutional point of viov;. Also, in our 
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response to recommendation 4 below, we oppose the addition of 
certain. public interest and research funds being added to the 
cost base from which tuition charges are derived. 

As to the recommendations addressing the portion 
of the Cost of Education which students of the regional universi- 
ties and the community col leges should pay: 

WAUS supports the CPE staff recommendation to 
widen the tuition differential between the research universities 
and the regional universities* 

As WAUS has no authority to speak for community 
college students, we have no comment on the third portion of 
recommendation No.. 1. 

2. WAUS endorses the CPE staff proposal that nonresident 
students continue to pay those proportions of the Cost of Educa- 
tion as set out in this recommendation. 

3. V7AUS opposes the CPE staff recommendation to increase 
resident graduate school tuition to 120% of the Cost of Education. 
The rationale behind even a 15% surcharge to all graduate students 
has not been adequately demonstrated, and needs review. 

Before any disproportionate tuition increase for 
graduate students is enacted, WAUS believes that it must be pre- 
ceded by a thorough examination of financial aid availability to 
graduate students in the 7 comparison (and other) states. Further- 
more, any increase should be accompanied by a considerable salary 
increase for graduate students holding service appointments It 
has been well documented that Teaching and Research Assistant 
Compensation has risen more slowly than that of the faculty, and 
much more slowly than the Consumer Price Index over the past 
several years. Other states apparently rely on tuition waivers 
as a means of cor^pensating such graduate students. This possi- 
bility should be examined. 
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(See the footnote"^ nelow for a WAUS statement on a recent study 
regarding graduate student compensation.) 

4. According to the language of the report itself (at 
page 17), these funds are apparently used for public service 
programs and to match research grants, rather than for student 
instruction. Therefore WAUS opposes their inclusion into the 
students* tuition cost base. 

5. WAUS strongly endorses the concept of phiasing in any 
nev7 tuition increase. However, we recommend that such increase 
be added in even increments of 1/2 in the first year and 1/2 

in the second year of the 1981-83 bienniun. 

- Because of the current recession, the difficulty of 
securing adequate financial aid, and our concern for equal 
access to higher education, WAUS believes that such 1/2--1/2 
implementation of any tuition increase would not only be easier 
for the students to bear, but would also be better for university 
planners because it v/ould lessen the danger of large enrollment 
fluctuations due to a dramatically large tuition increase. 



Footnoted 

In response to a recent draft student compensation study by the 
CPE staff, SaraLynn Mandel, President of the U of W, Graduate 
and Professional Student Senate, made the following recommenda- 
tions: 

^ Re: Page 12-14 CPE Recommendations for Teaching Asc-i.s tc-.nt 
Compensation: 

1. We endorse the CPE staff recommendation that the State 
legislature for graduate students holding service appointments 
(TAs and RAs) commensurate with faculty salary incrrases , in an 
attempt to enable GSSAs to achieve comparable purchasing power. 

2. VJe further recommend that GSSA salaries be increased 
20% (parity v;ith the proposed faculty salary increase) to reduce 
the disparity with the CPI. 

3. We adamantly oppose all references to GSSA as "financial 
aid" in recognition ;6f the imporbarit services provided by qradu- 
ate stiulonts to fchc'^'iinlvorsi ti^^s. 
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6. WAUS supports this recommendation. However^ we think 
it important to stress that the decision to increase S&A fvses 
should -remain -^n the local level. The extent of need for speci- 
fic prograr.<s funded by S&A fees are best determined at the 
individual university. The primary responsibility for deter-- 
mining such need must rest with the students or with their 
elected student representatives. 

7. V7AUS strongly supports this recommendation. Further- 
more, in view of our similar endorseraent of recommendation 9, 
and because we agree with the CPE as to the relatively greater 
need for university operating funds^ WAUS supports the proposal 
that any tuition increase for the 1981-83 biennium should be for 
the operating portion of tuition rather than for the tuition 
component for capital construction projects. 

8. V7e perceive strong arguments both for and against this 
proposal based upon the following concerns: 

A. We acknowledge that these are legitimate needs 
for financial flexibility on the university level. This is par- 
ticularly a problem with regard to student enrollment fluctuations. 

B. We strongly oppose proposal No. 10 (see discussion 
belov;) , and could only support proposal No. 8 if it v;ere 
absolutely clear that it v;as not a step in the direction of 
either proposal No. 10, or an eventual proposal that individual i 
Boards of Regents or Trustees be authorized to set tuition levels 
on their campuses, as is the practice in certain other states. 

C. If proposal No. 8 is adopted, WAUS would support 
the CPE staff recommendation for legislation necessary to ensure 
proper budgeting oversight and appropriate allotment controls 
over those funds. 

9. As discussed in recommendation No. 7 above, WAUS 
strongly supports this proposal. ^ 

10. Of all of the recommendations of the current CPE 
report, V7AUS expresses its stroiiges t opposition to proposal 
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No. 10 in its entirety . That opposition is based upon the 
following concerns: 

A. This proposal appears to be a thinly veiled 
reconstruction of the automatic ad jus tment^ proposal which was 
opposed hy WAUS in prior years and which has previously been* 
considered and soundly rejected by the State legislature. 

B. The important poi.lcy decisions of if and how much 
to increase tuition is best left to the legislature which is 
accountable to all of the citizens of Washington State. 
Recommendation No. 10 would delegate entirely too much authority 
on this issue to the CPE and to the university boards, both of 
whom are accountable to much narrower interests. 

Such a proposal has the effect of further insti- 
tutionalizing' and reinforcing inflation in university costs. 
This is because the students who would bear the statutory per- 
centage of university costs, have little to no representation in 
the university budgeting process. If students are to become more 
partners in payment: of university costs, then we must become more 
partners in determining how our money is to be spent. 

C. Any such delegation of authority in this area 
would be inappropriate until there is more consensus as to the 
soundness of the current unit expenditure study as the -yardstick 
with which to measure the Cost of Education. 

D. Although there is some merit to allowing individual 
university boards a band of flexibility in establishing 'operating ' 
fees on their campuses, WAUS believes that such a strategy might 
soon lose its ef fecti\^eness. This would be because of the likely 
tendency of both legislators and university boards to soon rely 

on the maximum "special" funds being available in the same way 
that common school "special" levies were soon relitid upon to pro- 
vide basic instiructioiial monios. This v/ould be especially likely 
to Occur in tiines i:>uch as the curront budgetary shoe t:.r al Is; . 
12. Vv'^AUS takes no position on this recommendation. 
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■ 

13. WAUS takes no position on this recommendation. 

14. WAUS, of course^ i supports this recommendation, but 
would refer the Council to our comments under 1(C) above. Stu- 
dents have long been told that increases in tuition, child care, 
housing, and other costs of attending college would be matched 
by equal or^ greater increases in financial aid.._ Yet the already 
sizable need gap appears to be becoming worse, due to federal 
aid reductions. Washington students are being especially hard 
hit due to the redistribution under the, Federal Fair-Share pro- 
gram. Even when available, financial aid increasingly leaves 
students with huge burdens of debt. It is WAUS' position that 
specific and achievable mean<3 to pay for higher education must 
be demonstrated before significant tuition increases are 
enacted. ' 

We hope the foregoing will be of assistance to you in your 
discussion of these proposals. Members of our .-Boards v/ill be 
present for at least a portion of your ^October Council meeting 
should you wish to discuss these matters further. 
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STATE BOARD FOR COMMUNITY COLLEGE EDUCATION 

319 Seventh Avenue, FT 11, OlympM, Washington 98504 



Ref.: 80-31-188 



September 5, 1980 



Mr. C. Gail Norris 

Executive Coordinator 

Council for Postsecondary Education 

908 East Fifth Avenue 

Olyxnpia, Washington 98504 

Dear Gail: 

The SBCCE recently approved the 1981-83 capital budget request for the 
community college system. I am sending several copies for the use of you and your 
staff. You will see that our Board has recommended an increase of $10 in the tuition 
portion of the quarterly fees paid by community college students. 

We have reviewed your CounciPs recently-approved guidelines for evaluating 
1981 budget requests. We find that two of those guidelines are conflicting and incompatible 
when applied to our capital request and funding recommendations. ^ 

I want to outline the circumstances and rationale which have led to the State 
Board's recommendation and which will affect the uniform application of your review 
criteria. 

Financial Resources 

The Governor's target budget for 1981-83 would support fewer than 82, 000 
FTE students annually for the community college system. If enrollment is actually 
teduced to anything less than 90,000 FTEs, there will be insufficient tuition revenue to 
meet the current debt service requirements of already-approved tuition-related G.O. 
bonds. Although the 1979 Legislature removed the requirement that our tuition revenues 
be available prior to the scheduled payments of debt service from the state general fund, 
there remains the reasonable presumption that tuition deposits should continue to 
support debt service payments on a timely basis. 

. If we serve fewer than 90, 000 FTEs in 1981-83, no new capital construction 
bonds could be approved in 1981 using uncommitted tuition to meet projected debt 
service. The community college system is therefore faced with requesting state general 
fund support of virtually its total capital request. The SBCCE does not believe that, 
under Initiative 62, any reasonable amomit of new capital fimding can be expected from 
general state sources. 
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Fee Recommendations 

The Cotmcil is recommending a major increase in student fees, with the 
increased revenue • c be used for operating purposes. This recommendation is con- 
sistent with y<nir review guideline #4 — • to use state general funds for operating 
rather than c^tal purposes. 

The SBCCE is recommending that $10 of the increase be^gplied to the tuition 
(coital) portion of the fee, because in no other way can capital resources be identified 
for 1981 (except through HJR 52 bonding using state general funds to pay debt service). 

Capital Needs 

Our colleges recently completed a Facility Quality Survey (FQS) to identif^'^ 
repair and major maintenance requirements that should be met within the next ten years. 
The highest priority — $9.2 million — of our 1981 capital request is composed almost 
exclusively of projects to meet FQS-identified needs. The next-highest priority is 
$3.5 million of emergency and regular repair (RMI) funds. This funding is necessary 
to meet the requirements of the Coxmcil's guideline #5 — to achieve better use and 
efficiency in existing structures; these projects ore also needed to preserve the 
state's investment in community college facilities; 

The remaining highest-ppority capital project requests include $3. 1 million 
of minor improvements and $6. 9 million to complete two projects initiated by the 1979 
Legislature. Thus, the community college system capital budget will require $22.7 
million to fund our highest-priority needs, exclusive of the major capital improvements 
deferred in 1979 and resubmitted in 1981 by legislative direction. 

Conclusions 

ThQ^BCCE capital request resolves the dilemma between maximizing 
operating resources on the one hand and preserving and enhancing the utility and 
efficiency of our state-owned facilities on the other, by suggesting that a portion of 
future increases in state revenues (from higher student fees) be used for capital bonding 
rather than for operating budget support. There is no other 1981 source of $20 million 
for community college capital improvements except the state general fund. Even if 
community college enrollments are reduced below 84,000 FTEs, sufficient tuition 
revenues would be generated at the hi^er tuition fee rate of $51. 50 per quarter to fund 
the state's current debt service obligations for conamimity college bonds and to provide 
for some $20 million of new bonds — t^.cJ minimum necessary to meet our highest- 
priority capital requirements. 

We feel that it is most important that you and your staff tmderstand how these 
inter-related factors have affected the conimTmity college capital request. More detailed 
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treatment of these issues is presented in the budget document as follows: 

• sources of funding — pp 11-13 and Table 6 

• tuition-based bonding capacity — p 12-13 and Table 5 

• summary of highest-priority project funding — Table 6 

• description of highest-priority projects — pp 14-15, 27-195 

I am also enclosing a copy of State Board Resolution 80-39 which contains 
the recommendation for the $10 per quarter increase in capital-related student fees. 

If you or your staff have 'ftirther questions about the capital funding position 
of the conimtmity college system, please call us. 

Sincerely 

^■^ ■ - -/'f _ . ■ 

John N. Terrey 
• Executive Director 

JNT:RT 
Encs 
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The Evergreen state College 



September 19, 1980 



Mr. C. Gail Norn's 

Executive Coordinator 

Council for Postsecondary Education 

908 East Fifth Avenue 

Olympia, Washington 98504 

Dear (Sail: 

I am writing to indicate endorsement by the Council of Presidents of the 
preliminary tuition and fee policy recommendations presented at the August 
meeting of the Council for Postsecondary Education. These policy recommen- 
dations represent a sound approach to one of the most difficult problems 
facing higher education iri this decade, and we support your efforts to bring 
them to public debate and resolution; We believe that the guidelines have 
the potential for helping to assure the continued health of the State's 
higher education system. They make clear the appropriate role that tuition 
and fees should play in financing the cost of instruction. They provide a 
better foundation for the financing of highe:r education through clear delin- 
eation of tuition and fees as local funds subject to appropriate budget 
oversight and allotment controls. They provide an opportunity for local 
boards, within limits prescribed by the Legislature, to increase tuition 
and fees and, hence, pi ay an appropriate policy-making and accountability 
role. They also provide a means to address some aspects of the difficult 
problem of access and available resources. 

We have only one suggestion for improvement to your recommendations. This 
is to reconmend that the State establish base general fund levels for a 
given number and mix of students at each public institution and recommend 
a procedure for the Legislature to use in making regular adjustments to 
stiydent tuition and fee levels in the future. 

With this additional recommendation, we believe your tuition and fee policy 
recommendations will provide a sound funding base for higher education in 
Washington. We urge their approval by CPE. 



Olympic. Washington 98505 
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SepfeiiiBer 19, 1980 



Again, you and your staff and the Council are to be commended for discussing 
and evaluating tuition and fee policy revisions which can help bring higher 
education through the difficult times ahead. 




Daniel J. Evaljisy Chairman 
Council of Presidents 



DJE:sms 

cc: ICAO Members 
ICBO Members 
COP Members 
Robert L. Carr 
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STATEMENT REGARDING CPE 1981-83 



TUITION AND FEE POLICY RECOMMENDATIONS 



The University of Washington endorses generally tlie principles upon which 
the Gouncil's 1981-83 tuition and fee policy recommendations have been based: a 
recognition of the continuing role tuition and fees must play in the financing of 
higher education, recognition that tuition and fees in this st^ite are substantially 
lower than in other comparable states, and a recognition of^he need to create 
greater financial flexibility for the state in financing higher\ education in this 
decade. The University of Washington and its Board of Regents has also considered 
these issues and has advanced a series of tuition and fee reconjjmendations in its 
1981-83 biennium operating and capital budget requests. A copyipf the recommen- 
dations is attached. In general these recommedations are aligned with tiiose before 
the Council. There are, however,, three differences you should be aware of: 

• - \ 
1. In contrast to CPE recomn-^dati^ns Nos. 9 and lOai the University 

recommends a flexible policy^ttlt^espect to the use bf income from 

tuition and fee increases for operating and/or capital purposes. While 

we agree with the need to place tlie highest priority ^n the operating 

budget, in the end a balanced budget reflecting bo^h operating and 

capital needs must be formulated. Further, we beKeve that/limited 

state General Fund tax revenues should be directed toward on-going 

operatin)^ budget needs as a m^tec^athlghg^J^ 

^ 2. In a period whcxut+rd^ornpetition for scarce state resources is expected 
to bc^art»"TnTense than in previous history, the continued accessability 
aptrf^vitality of higher education programs may ultimately depend on the 
^'^annbunt of financial flexibility provided to local Boards. The University 
sees the potential need for greater flexibility than envisioned in the 
Council report and has hence recomrnehded that local Boards be 
authorized to increase tuition and/or operating fees by up to 33% above 
legislative policy levels. This flexibility could be utilized to varying 
degrees dependent on the level of tax and base tuition and fee support 
in the legislative budget. The University hopes that tax generated 
revenue would provide, with base tuition and fee support, adequate 
funds to maintain the quality of its instructional programs. The 33% 
increase factor was calculated on the basis of anticipated tuition and 
fee averages in the seven comparison .states. 

3. In contrast to CPE recommendation No. 3 providing that graduate 
student tuition and operating fees be set at 120S\S of undergraduate 
fees, the University recommends continuation of existing policy (115% 
of undergraduate fees). The continuation of present legislative policy 
will keep graduate tuition 'and fee levels just under (2%) national 
averages, as is the case for undergraduates (5% below national 
averages). ^ . 
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Octuber 1, 1980 



University .of Washin^^ton 



Tuition a nd F-ee Rel ated Financia l Policy [U^cofnnienclations 



The State should establish minimal base funding levels ior a given number unci 
mix of students at each of the State's public institutions, sucl; .funding levels 
to include regulafrly adjusted legislatively determined student tuition and 
operating fee levels. It is recommended that base funding levels be at least 
the equivalent of the legislative budget established for the 1979-81 biennium 
including appropriate carryforward ccsts and inflationary adjustments. 

Leg^islatively deternuned student tuition and operating fee levels sliould be 
adjusted regularly, at least bieniually, such fee revenue to be available for 
both operating and capital purposes in the biennial budget. The legislatively 
determined student tuition and operating fee levels should be based on the 
cost of instruction at the three types of public higher education institutions 
(research universities, regional uriiversities and community colleges) ar\d be 
based on the following policies by student category (present legislative policy 
for researcli universities):, 



Student Category Tuition and Op e rat in g Fee Policy 

Undergraldtjate Resident 25% of histructional Cost 

IJndergrad Non-resident 100% of Instructional Qjst 

Graduate Resident 113% of Undergrad Resident 

Graudate Non-resident 1 15% of Undergrad Non-resident 

iWD/DDS Resident 160% of Undergrad Resident 

MD/DDS Non-resident 160% of Undergrad Non-resident 



Provide for the deposit of student operating fee revenue in institutiorial local . 
funds. This will provide improved accountability of these funds, enhanced 
flexibility in the management and operation of instructional programs and 
greater incentive for program and financial management- 

The University'^s programs and budget should-be adequately supported froni 
both state tax funds and appropriate student tuttiofi and tee levels. If tliis 
level' of combined support is not provided, t\\en local boards of regerits and 
—trustees should have authority to increase tuition and/or operating fees from 
legislatively determined levels to the following (uaximufn levels, such addi- 
tional revenues to be used for such educational purposes as are determined by 
said boards including operating and/or capital purposes. This authorization 
will provide local boards With additional flexibility to manage institutional 
programs and finances consistent with local needs and requirements within a 
policy range determined by' the legislature. It will provide insti-tutional 
flexibility to meet and balance concerns for quality with enrollment den^and 
within legislatively determined base funded enrollment contracts. 
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Student Category 

Undergraduate Resident 

Uhdergrad Non-resident 

Graduate Resident 
Graduate Non-r . -ident 
MD/DDS Resident 
MD/DDS Non-resident 



Board Determined Tuition and 
Operating Fee Policy 

133^\S of Legislative Fees {3>b of 

Instructional Cost) 
1 33% of Legislative Fees U 33'>u o 

Instructional Cbsl) 
133'?w>of Legislative Fees 
133% of Legislative Fees 
166SV-. of Legislative I^acs 
166% of Legislative Fees 



The above board determined tuition and operating fee policies would provide 
maximum tuition and operating fee levels approximately equal to the average 
of the seven comparison states (California, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Oregon and Wisconsin) for state research universities. 

Provide authorization to boards of regents and trustees to increase services 
and activities fees by up to the percentage increase in tuition and operating 
fees determined by the legislature and individual boards, such income to be 
used to support such student activities and programs the boards detennine, 
provided tf\at such revenue shall not be considered by the .state in establishing 
base student service funding levels. This policy will provide the flexibility to 
increase services and activities fees to keep pace with rising costs and to 
meet locally determined needs for student activities and programs. 

Provide that all credit courses offered and delivered off campus for the 
convenience of students be charged at least the full direct cost of providing 
such instruction including such operating, capital and services and activity 
fees as necessary to fund the instructional services provided. Such off- 
campus instruction student credit liours are not to be included.in instructional 
budgets funded from the State General Fund and legislatively determined 
tuition and fee revenue. This policy recommendation will provide authority 
to local boards of regents and trustees to fund programs where demand* is 
sufficient to cover all direct costs without impacting regular institutional 
budgets and will help assure that lifnited state resources are used^for basic 
instructional programs. 

Because increases in tuition and fees will impact the ability of students to 
continue enrollment in higher education programs, it is recommended that all 
increases in tuition and feeo provide sufficient flexibility for the state or the 
institution to utilize a portion of that increased revenue for student financial 
aid. The Council for Postsecondary Education (CPE) has recommended tliat 
approximately 25% of the revenue generated from a tuition ar^d fee increase 
be set asiae for increased financial aid (whether through increased tuition and 
fee waivers, need grants or work study). It is thus recommended that 
sufficient flexibility be provided to boards of regents or trustees to utilize up 
to 25% of the revenue generated from any board determined tuition and fee 
increase for financial aid purposes including waivers, need grants or work 
study. 

Provide individual boards of regents and triistees with authority to waive up 
to 5% of legislatively determined tuition and lees lor educational riccd 
purposes. This recommendation provides more flexibility to local boards in 
the managements of financial aid programs within the 25% CPE financial aid 
policy regarding tuition and fee increases. ^ 

1 09 
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Associated students 
Western Washington University 



V1K!N(} UNION 227 BI-LLINGHAM, WASHINGTON ^«225> 



October 3, 1980 



The Council for Postsecondcury Education 
State of Washington 
Seattle # Washington 

Response to CPE Draft Reconanendations for Tuition ahd-Fee Policy 
Dated August 20, 1980 



Gentlemen: 

You may or may not know that the students of Western Washington University 
are not a part of the Washington Association of University Students (WAUS) 
this year. This is why we are submitting our position to you at this time. 

To make this presentation easier foi: you to read and refer to, 1 will follow 
your staff 's outline in their August 20, 1980 recommendations. 

Before we coninent on the proposals^ we would like to make clear that we 
will not support any tuition increase while the service to the students 
decline. This has already occurred here at Western with the 3% budget cut 
inposed by the Office of Financial Management. There is an additional 2% 
budget cut just announced which would cut deeply into the services offered 
to the students here, the amount is close to $600,000. 

1. We are in agreement that students should pay some portion of the 

cost of education. Current law states 25% as the maximum percentage 
figiare to be use. To qualify our statement we request the Council 
to review the following points: 

A. The seven (7) state study and give some thought to new ccmpafison 
states. 

B. Update, the unit expenditure study, excluding such things as 
research, and pxablic service 

C. The gap in Financial Aid needs and provisions. 

D. Bie question that education is a right and not a privilege. 

2. We are in agreement that the non-resident student bear the cost 
of education. 
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3« We are opposed to the increase in the graduate percentage figure. 

A« With the increased enrollment at Western the Teaching Assistants 
do a service for this university and they are being paid under 
the national average for these duties, as are the Head Residents 
and Resident Aides. 

4. We are opposed to this recommendation. This money is being used 
to match research grants and public service progretms and not the 
actual academic programs offered at this university. We at Western 
don't really find where this recommendation would benefit Western 
Washington University. 

5. We are glad that CPE considered the phasing in approach of the proposed 
tuition increase. But, we would stronoly suggest to the CPE to phase 
th3 proposed tuition increase as a 50/50 split instead of the 75/25 
split proposal. 

6. We at Western are in support of this proposal provided, that the 
increase is asked for by the student government at the local level. 
This primary responsibility should rest with the student government 
becasuse they are elected by their fellow students and should best 
know their needs. 

7. We are in favor of this proposal, that all increases in tuition 

be earmarked for the operating portion of the budget, instead of the 
capital portion. 

8. We at Western are in favor of this recoxmnendation. This biennium 
Western was contracted for approximately 9900 students and this year 
we have approximately 10,500 students enrolled and attending classes. 
Because the figure of 9900 is used by the state to calculate monies 
to be issued to Western for their operating budget we are forced to 
have larger teacher/student ratios. If the operating portions of 
the fees paid by students were allowed to stay at the local level 
Western would be able to meet this demand with no problems. 

9. We are in favor of this proposal. Any capital projects sho\ild have 
a general bond let for essential building, 

10. we are opposed to this proposal in its entirety for the following 
reasons : 

A. By deleting the specific dollar amotint in jhe RCW's we feel this 
is a move toward an automatic esculation which the Legislature 
has already re:Jected. 

B. We feel that is the responsibility of the Legislature to set the 
increases. The Legislatxire is elected by the citizens of the 
state, and report to them. 

C. Items in this recommendation are placing authority into the hands 
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appointees who have a defined reportage, namely the Governor. They 
aren't directly responsible to the citizens of the state. 

11 • We at Western feel that the community colleges should make recommendations 
on this proposal. 

12. The Associated Students of Western Washington University take no 

position on this proposal. ( 

13. Same as 12 

14. We at Western are in full agreement with this proposal. But with 
what is happening at the University of Washington and the actual 
Financial Aid gaps, (requests vs. expenditures). We feel this matter 
must be researched and given full priority. 
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